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MOUNT RAINIER IN WASHINGTON STATE 
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You can buy straight Automobile 
Insurance most anywhere--- 


Bui 


as a good business man, why be satisfied with so little for 
the premium you pay, when—AT NO EXTRA COST 
—the Michigan Mutual gives you this regular protec- 
tion—PLUS 


$5,000.00 Personal Accident Insurance on the 
Driver-Owner. 


An Emergency Road Service Good Anywhere 
in the United States or Canada 


Touring Bureau Service Anywhere You May 
Wish to Motor. 


EVERY POLICY NON-ASSESSABLE AND DIVIDEND 
PAYING 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY COMPANY 


Resources Dividends 
More Than QAWSQAL ee More Than 


$4,400,000.00 President $2,900,000.00 








District Offices (General Service) Branch Offices (Automobile Only) 


Grand Rapids Lansing Flint Battle Creek Ionia 
Saginaw Kalamazoo Charlotte Port Huron Pontiac 
Jackson Marquette Mt. Clemens Benton Harbor Owosso 


Home Offices—1209 Washington Boulevard at State Street—Detroit 
Industrial Hospital—2730 E. Jefferson Ave.—Detroit 


Workmen’s Compensation, Automobile, Group Health and Accident and 
Other Casualty Lines 
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With the wisdom and stability of age and the 
enthusiasm of youth 


The “MILL MUTUALS” 


have established themselves as leaders 














Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Insurance Co............................. Van Wert, Ohio 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co................. Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............................. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........................ Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co......... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association......................... Alton, Iil. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co......... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Millers National Insurance Co..................-....-...--2202--.----- Chicago, IIl. 











Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 East Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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“Financially Capable” 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


iy th 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


— 

Gale & Stone, Boston. Justin Peters, Philadelphia. ™ 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 
Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, 
James S. Kemper, Mgr. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 
Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco. 
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ONE ACCIDENT—-MANY PROBLEMS 


Illustrating How One Crash May Involve a Variety of Kinds of Insurance Including Casualty 
Workmen’s Compensation, Life, and Perhaps Fire and Theft Coverage. 
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The Ill-Starred Crile Clinic of Cleveland Shortly After the Explosion Which Resulted in the Death of Scores 


Lessons From Hospital Fires 


Precautions Which Should Be Taken to Make Doubly Safe the Lives 
of Those Who Are Helplessly Confined In Sick Beds 


HEN fire destroyed the Crile 

Clinic in Cleveland on May 

15th, and snuffed out the 
lives of one hundred and twenty-five 
men and women, the country was 
aghast at the awful disaster. 


It is hard to realize that in a hos- 
pital, where human life is safeguarded 
from the ravages of disease, it may be 
in even greater danger from the rav- 
ages of the. But cold statistics 
show that fires occur at the rate of 
one a day in hospitals, asylums, and 
similar institutions, and that the an- 
nual property loss from such fires in 
the United States alone is $1,000,000. 


Medical science has advanced rap- 
idly during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury. The most delicate operations 
can now be performed with sure suc- 
cess. The crippled are made to walk 
again, and the mortally sick returned 
to good health. Anesthetics reduce 
suffering and x-ray photography 
makes possible more exact diagnosis. 
Both have been hailed as great human 


By JAMES R. BOOTH 


blessings. Both should also be recog- 
nized as great fire hazards. 

The great loss of life at Cleveland 
resulted from the poisonous gases 
which belched from the room used to 
store x-ray films. Eight months be- 
fore, a similar fire had occurred in 
the x-ray storage room of the Delray 
Industrial Hospital of Detroit. This 
blaze fortunately. resulted in. no loss 
of life. If you read the records of 
hospital fires for the last two or three 
years, you will note the frequency of 
fires in x-ray storage rooms. 

Yet the fire hazard of x-ray films, 
and anesthetics can be reduced to a 
minimum. The use of slow-burning 
films (cellulose acetate stock), and 
more careful attention to storage 
would materially decrease the hazard. 
The record of past fires likewise in- 
dicates the necessity for fire-retarded 
hospital buildings. 

For many years, there has been 
considerable agitation about fire-re- 


tarding of schools and factories. 
Many old buildings have been con- 
demned as unsafe, and plans for new 
structures have been carefully stud- 
ied for fire retardent features. Yet 
schools and factories are occupied 
only for a portion of the day, and are 
tenanted by healthy children and 
adults. In every way, hospital pa- 
tients are in a more precarious posi- 
tion. The shock of fire is felt more 
seriously by the sick than by the 
healthy. And even if they do not 
perish in the flames, the shock of 
the fire, or the exposure during rescue 
may cause death. 
QOS 


OT infrequently, fires have 

broken out while operations 
were in progress. Patients whose 
lives are being saved by the knife are 
endangered by fire. In April, 1922, a 
patient was being operated upon in 
St. Mary’s Hospital at Walla Walla, 
Washington, when the careless burn- 
ing of rubbish caused a fire, Cer- 
tainly, when this patient was rushed 
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from the operating table, to safety 
from the flames, her chances of recov- 
ery were greatly jeopardized. Be- 
cause of the condition of the occu- 
pants, fires in hospitals, even if they 
are inconsequential blazes, are always 
more serious than in any other type 
of building. 


Yet fires continue to roar through 
hospitals, leaving death and destruc- 
tion in their wake, merely because 
adequate precautions were not taken. 
Too often hospital quarters are mere- 
ly converted private homes without 
adequate exits or fire retardent con- 
struction. 


A fire in such a hospital building 
broke out in Boston a few years ago, 
and only the desperate rescue work 
of nurses, doctors, civilians and fire- 
men saved the patients from crema- 
tion. The Scobey Hospital buildings 
had formerly been two four-story 
residences, which had been made over 
for hospital use by cutting two door- 
ways through the fire wall that sepa- 
rated them. One of these openings 
was at the first floor, and the other at 
the third. Fire doors had been pro- 
vided, but these were not automatic, 
and both were fastened to remain 
open. After the fire had started, one 


of them was shut, but the upper one, 
remaining open, allowed the fire to 
spread to the next building. 


The Scobey fire started presumably 
when a flash from a short circuit wire 
ignited a Christmas tree which was 
being dismantled. Four women were 
working on the tree, and when the 
blaze started, they attempted to 
smother it with rugs. No fire extin- 
guisher was immediately used. Soon 
the wooden trim of the room, the cur- 
tains, and an unenclosed wooden 
stairway were blazing. Sixteen “sur- 
gical cases” were trapped on an upper 
floor. Almost miraculously all of 
these patients were saved, and there 
was only one fatality in the entire 
building. 


A little less than two years after 
the Scobey fire, a short circuit in a 
wire of the electrical decorations on 
another Christmas tree was responsi- 
ble for a blaze that drove 900 insane 
patients from the Worcester State In- 
sane Hospital. The dry Christmas 
tree, which had been standing indoors 
for several days, made good tinder, 
and except for the fine behavior of 
the inmates, might have caused more 
serious damage. There were 2,200 in- 
sane patients in the building when the 
fire was discovered. Nine hundred 
were marched out of the building, 
while the rest were kept in ignorance 
of the blaze. 
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Gaily illuminated Christmas trees 
are most pleasing sights, but the num- 
ber of small, as well as large blazes 
which they have thus far caused in 
private homes and institutions, points 
distinctly to the necessity for a con- 
stant watch by the staff when trees 
are decorated in hospitals. Investi- 
gations after most Christmas tree fires 
show that the blaze got beyond con- 
trol because of the crude fire fighting 
methods used. A fire extinguisher, 
placed within handy reach of Christ- 
mas trees would reduce to some de- 
gree, the fire danger. 

OL 


ANY hospitals, new ones as well 
as old ones, are built to burn. 
Stone and brick buildings may give 
an impression of safety but their in- 
terior structure provide good tinder. 
Everyone knows that the “stove’’ it- 
self does not burn. It is the fuel in- 
side that feeds the flames. After the 
fire had burned itself out in the Wayne 
County Insane Asylum, at Elloise, 
Michigan, the brick walls still remain- 
ed standing, and from a distance the 
building still appeared in good con- 
dition. These same brick walls had 
given the structure the semblance of 
safety, but when a tinner’s torch start- 
ed a fire, the entire interior of the 
building was gutted, and two inmates 
lost their lives. 


It is time to think of the fire hazard 
when the hospital is being planned, or 
when it is being remodelled. Then is 
the best time to make certain that in- 
terior construction is not so much 
fuel. The best arrangement of rooms, 
the most satisfactory placement of 
stairs, etc., must be considered, when 
the hospital is being built—not when 
it is being rebuilt after a fire. 


The correct height of a hospital 
building is always a vital question. Al- 
though elevators now make it pos- 
sible to move patients easily from 
floor to floor at normal times, under 
fire conditions, it is almost impossible 
to empty the upper floors. In many 
of the worst holocausts, the greatest 
loss of life was on the top floors. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances, the fewer 
floors there are, the better for the 
safety of the patients. The ideal hos- 
pital construction would be a group 
of low buildings connected by fire re- 
tarded passageways, equipped with 
fire doors. 


Large floor areas are conducive to 
economic operation of hospitals, but 
they add to the fire hazard. Wards 
should be as small as is consistent with 
economic operation, and should be cut 
off from each other by fire walls and 
doors. 


In many cases if the possibility of 
fire had been considered more care- 
fully when exits were being planned, 
later disasters would have been 
avoided. Outside fire-escapes are prac- 
tically useless for hospitals. Yet there 
are undoubtedly now many private 
hospitals and sanitariums in converted 
private houses which depend on one 
interior and one exterior stairway. 
Some more modern institutions are 
now trying out covered ramps down 
which patients can be wheeled to 
safety. Hospitals are also providing 
over-sized exits, large enough so that 
patients can be carried through them 
with ease. 


The loss of life in the burning of 
the Manhattan State Hospital was 
due primarily to inadequate exits, al- 
though the condition of the entire 
building was an important contribu- 
tory cause. Three years before the 
fire, a committee examined the in- 
stitution, which is one of the largest 
insane asylums in the world, and had 
suggested the installation of sprin- 
klers, and other fire safeguards, point- 
ing out that the concealed spaces, 
blind attics, and unprotection of pas- 
sages and stairways, made the struc- 
ture extremely dangerous. 


Fire was discovered in the main 
building at five o’clock on the morn- 
ing of February 18, 1923. An attend- 
ant gave the “all out for breakfast” 
call, and many inmates were saved 
because of his presence of mind. No 
real blaze was yet visible, and the be- 
havior of the inmates was good. But 
when the flames burst through the 
ceiling, the rescue work became diffi- 
cult. Inmates had to be dragged to 
safety. Even so the work was pro- 
gressing well until a water tank fell 
through from the attic and blocked 
the corridor. The firemen and res- 
cuers could not penetrate beyond the 
tank. There was a fire escape at the 
other end of the hall, but both because 
of the dense smoke, as well as because 
of the mental weakness of the in- 
mates, twenty-two patients and three 
attendants caught behind the tank did 
not reach the fire-escape and were 
burned to death. Two other inmates 
died later from exposure. 


oon 


N the inevitable investigation 
which followed, great stress was 
placed on the inadequacy of the fire 
fighting unit of Ward’s Island. The 
equipment consisted of a motorized 
fire engine, a horse-drawn engine, a 
hose cart, and a hook and ladder 
truck. Under ordinary conditions, 
the one small ferry which plies be- 
tween New York City, and Ward’s 
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Aftermath of the Blistering Flames Which Wrecked the Scobey Hospital in Boston 


Island is sufficient for the conveni- 


ence of the staff and visitors, but it 
was entirely insufficient to carry fire 
apparatus from the metropolis to 
fight the blaze. Neither was the water 


supply satisfactory. When fireboats 
arrived at the fire, they found that 
they had to run hose for half a mile 
before water reached the fire. Al- 
though the fire fighting was carried 
on under the most trying circum- 
stances, zero weather, high winds, 
and gibbering maniacs added to the 
difficulties, the fire was confined to 
the two upper floors of the west wing. 
In the seven hours that the fire raged, 
property valued approximately $200,- 
000 went up in flames and smoke. 


Fires in insane asylums are both 
frequent and disastrous. Of twenty- 
two such fires recently analyzed by 
the National Fire Protective Asso- 
ciation, five resulted in the total loss 
of the building, seven in losses over 
$100,000, five in losses over $50,000, 
and seven in losses over $10,000. The 
loss of life is always high. Although 
fire drills, and other disciplinary drills 
serve occasionally to remove inmates, 
the mental disability of the patients 
make it impossible to rely on such 
drills. Frequently, the inmates fight 
rescue. In the Central Oklahoma 
State Hospital fire, where thirty-eight 
lives were lost, and in the Illinois 
State Hospital fire where eighteen 
persons were burned to death, many 


inmates had been carried to safety, 
only to elude guards and rush back 
into the burning buildings. Of all 
horrible fires, those in lunatic asylums 
are the most ghastly. 

It would seem obvious that institu- 
tions in which mentally weak, or phy- 
sically disabled persons are housed, 
would make every effort to guard 
themselves against the outbreak of 
fire. Yet many investigations follow- 
ing conflagrations in insane asylums 
point unquestionably to the fact that 
insufficient fire protection was af- 
forded. Antiquated wooden build- 
ings, veritable fire traps, were used to 
house the hopelessly insane. Over- 
crowding had forced back into use a 
building of the Illinois State Hospital 
which had been condemned as unsafe 
many years previously. Although 
there had been five fires at this insti- 
tution within seven years, the old 
buildings continued to be used. The 
sixth fire resulted in a great and 
ghastly loss of life. 


Psychologists who hold that people 
learn from experience would discover 
from a study of fire statistics the error 
of their theory. For even after one 
fire has pointed definitely to the dan- 
ger, many institutions have made no 
effort to change the architectural fea- 
tures which were the chief cause of 
the fire. In a study of fires in sani- 
toriums, asylums, and homes for the 
aged from 1922-1926, it was found 


that a total of $451,209 was lost be- 
cause of sparks on roofs. The larg- 
est property loss for any one year, 
$100,259, was in 1926. One institu- 
tion, the Midwood Sanitarium of 
Brooklyn, New York, has thus far 
experienced three roof fires. Other 
institutions have had as frequent ex- 
perience with roof blazes, yet the 
necessary fire prevention measures 
are often not taken. 

However, of all the causes of fire, 
those resulting from poor housekeep- 
ing are the least excusable. In hos- 
pitals where sanitation and cleanli- 
ness are of the utmost importance, it 
would seem that such neatness and 
cleanliness would prevail that there 
would be no danger of fire starting 
in collected rubbish, or during the dis- 
posal of great masses of rubbish 
which had been allowed to accumulate 
over a long period of time. True, the 
number of fires started in rubbish 
heaps, is decreasing, but every one 
is too many. 

QO 

UT the number of fires known to 

have been caused by careless 
smokers continues to grow. For a 
four year period, such fires stood 
third on the list for the amount of 
property destroyed. And doubtless, 
the number of lives imperiled, and 
the property damage should be even 
higher. Many fires which are at- 
tributed to other causes may very 











likely have been caused by a careless 
smoker, but there is no way of prov- 
ing this when there are only charred 
ruins, and bodies on which to base 
investigations. Fire regulations make 
it an offense to smoke in hospitals, 
and offenders are punished. The 
stricter enforcement of these rules 
would very likely save the firemen 
much work in fighting hospital blazes 
and save patients from the perils of 
fire. 

Many hospital fires have started 
because someone broke the rules. 
Such a slight infringement of hos- 
pital regulations as carrying an elec- 
tric iron into a private room would 
appear to be minor. Yet one nurse 
lost her life because one of her fel- 
low nurses of the Essex County Tu- 
berculosis Hospital of Middleton, 
Massachusetts had carried an electric 
iron into her room. The nurses’ 
home was of frame construction, and 
was separate from the hospital build- 
ing. The fire started because the of- 
fending nurse did not properly de- 
tach the electric iron. It had been 
plugged into a floor switch, and the 
nurse believed that by turning off the 
light when she went on duty, that she 
was also turning off the current in 
the iron. The room was unoccupied 
for many hours, and the nurse who 
discovered the blaze became confused, 
fainted, and later died as a result of 
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the extreme heat, and of breathing 
the heavy smoke. 

Battery rooms and refrigeration 
plants installed in hospital buildings 
and not properly protected by auto- 
mobile vents for the escape of dan- 
gerous gases, are common sources of 
danger. Large storage batteries are 
used by a number of suburban and 
rural hospitals ta supplement the 
main source of light and power. The 
gasses which form in the generating 
plants are dangerous and should be 
led out by proper mechanical means. 
Refrigeration plants in hospitals 
should never contain ammonia or 
other explosive or poisonous gases. 
Just as satisfactory results can be ob- 
tained with non-poisonous chemicals. 
The best arrangement is to house the 
batteries and refrigeration plants in 
buildings separated from those occu- 
pied by patients. 

Careless handling of sterilizing ap- 
paratus, and other devices used to aid 
patients in their fight for life and good 
health, causes many thousands of dol- 
lars of loss every year, and puts the 
lives of patients and hospital staffs in 
jeopardy. But of all the life saving, 
and health giving devices which are 
now used by modern hospitals, the 
x-ray, and anesthetics present the 
greatest hazards. The Cleveland dis- 
aster has made this clear with awful 
emphasis. 


Dr. Crile’s Own Office Also Suffered Destruction 


HE building that housed the 

Crile Clinic was a modern one; 
it contained the very newest in labora- 
tory apparatus. Many thousands of 
dollars had been spent to provide suf- 
ficient equipment so that patients 
would have the advantages of the 
very newest discoveries. X-ray pho- 
tography was frequently used and the 
films were highly valuable as case his- 
tory; and highly dangerous because 
of their fire hazard. They were stored 
in a brick lined room through which 
a steam pipe ran. There was a fire 
door, which is reported to have been 
found open by the plumber who first 
investigated the leak in the pipe a few 
hours before the explosion and fire. 
Even if this door had been closed, 
there still would have been the same 
danger of explosion and the rush of 
lethal gases. But safety could have 
been secured. The National Board 
of Fire Underwriters makes the fol- 
lowing suggestions for the storage of 
films. 

“All films shall be kept in vented cab- 
inets or in a vented storage room. 

“No cabinet shall exceed 30 cubic feet 
capacity. 

“Cabinets shall be of approved insulated 
construction. 

“Cabinets having a capacity in excess of 
200 pounds of film shall be divided into at 
least two distinct compartments ; each com- 
partment provided with an independent 
door and vent. 

“Cabinets holding over 100 pounds of 
film shall be equipped with at least one 
automatic sprinkler in each compartment 
unless each compartment holds less than 
30 pounds of film, and the construction is 
such that fire will not extend from one 
compartment to another. 

“Walls or partitions, floors and ceilings 
shall be of non-combustible material. 

“Openings from the storage room to 
other parts of the building shall be pro- 
tected by a fire door. 

“The door shall be of the swinging type 
and close into a rabbet, or otherwise be 
made tight to prevent passage of flame 
around edges; it shall be self-closing, and 
if fastened open shall be arranged to close 
automatically in case of fire originating 
inside or outside of the storage room. 

“Each storage room shall be equipped 
with automatic sprinklers, arranged ac- 
cording to the Sprinkler Regulations in so 
far as applicable. 

“An adequate vent to the outer air shall 
be provided.” 

Anesthetics which enable surgeons 
to perform difficult operations also 
greatly increases the fire hazard. 
Ether and ethylene, the most com- 
monly used anesthetics, when mixed 
with air or oxygen in the proper pro- 
portion, form a mixture which will 
ignite with explosive force when it 
comes in contact with any open flame, 
spark, or any very hot object. A num- 
ber of accidents in operating rooms 
have demonstrated the danger from 
these inflammable anesthetics. And 


(Continued on page 24) 
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The Fine Art of Courtesy Together with Even a Small Amount of Common Sense Might Easily Have Operated to Have Avoided This Crash 


What Gets My Goat—? 


Too Many Men and Women Are Driving Motor Cars Who Are Not 
Mentally Fit to Guide a Kiddie Car 


OLLOWING publication several 
Pe weeks ago in the Saturday Eve- 

ning Post of an article in which 
I declared—as I continue to declare— 
that there is no automobile “accident,” 
and that a human being is responsible 
for the vast majority of motor vehicle 
crashes, and the resulting death or in- 
jury of passengers or pedestrians, I 
became the object of tender solicitude 
on the part of men and women who 
disagreed with me. Chiefly they pro- 
tested my declaration that speed in it- 
self is not dangerous. 


I do not pretend to know why it is 
that, despite statistical proof to the 
contrary, a great many people attri- 
bute all automobile crashes or disas- 
ters to speed. It is not speed, at all, 
but the misuse of it which occasionally 
wrecks cars or kills pedestrians, and 
by far the greatest number of disas- 
ters is due either to the fact that at a 
critical moment a human brain failed 
to function properly, or that a neg- 
lected and perhaps minor mechanical 
defect in a motor car became sudden- 
ly the primary cause of a crash. 


By Benjamin G. Eynon 
Motor Vehical Registration of Pennsylvania 


As Told to 


M. H. JAMES 
(Reprinted from Motor Lire) 


Too many men and women are 
driving motor cars who are not men- 
tally equipped to tool a kiddie-kar 
down hill! 

Editors of magazines and newspa- 
pers may write reams about speed-de- 
mons—apostles of safety talk for 
hours about the danger of speeding— 
laymen shake their heads gloomily— 
but the real reason for America’s huge 
death and accident toll, and property 
destruction, is the presence in motor 
cars and trucks of drivers actually 
guilty of false pretense when they 
make application for the driving priv- 
ilege! In the hands of these incompe- 
tents a motor vehicle is as dangerous 
as the fabled car of Juggernaut. 
Therefore it is unfortunate that the 
majority of American States do not 
require the examination and licensing 
of drivers. 


Even those States which require 
embryo operators to pass certain tests 
have no way of ascertaining whether 
the applicant’s brain is a functioning 
te of his anatomy, or is merely bal- 
ast! 


Some day, of course, we shall be as 
careful in issuing drivers’ cards as are 
the railroads in the selection of their 
locomotive engineers, but in the mean- 
time a great many hundred thousand 
of the twenty-five million car drivers 
in America constitute a real menace to 
all other users of the highways. 


What gets my goat is the general 
cussedness, discourtesy and downright 
ignorance of too many drivers. 


Every time I see an operator rush- 
ing wildly past a road or street inter- 
section—‘hellbent for election!” it 
might be said—tooting a raucous 
horn, and relying upon that signal to 
clear his path, I wish it were possible 
for the State instantly to suspend or 
revoke his card. If a machine is in 
good mechanical condition, and a man 
is a truly capable operator, I do not 
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It Is Inconceivable Why Drivers Will Take Chances When the Lives of Little Children May Be Endangered Along Residence Streets. 


object to his traveling as fast as is 
reasonable on a good, straight high- 
way in the open country, but there is 
neither rhyme nor reason in his hurt- 
ling by a highway intersection at a 


speed of thirty or more miles an hour. 
This is particularly true in built-up 
sections, where, at any moment he 
may encounter Fool No. 2 driving 
quite as recklessly on a cross street. 

A perhaps hard-hearted friend of 
mine said such a collision would have 
its compensating features if one or 
both drivers were “knocked off,” but 
usually they are accompanied by the 
motoring equivalent of the “innocent 
bystander.” My friend’s reasoning 
was based on the fact that the passage 
of years has seen a huge decrease in 
the number of chickens which rush 
across the road in front of a motor 
car; and this decrease, he holds, is 
traceable to the fact that shallow- 
pated chickens, killed off, could not 
bring shallow-pated offspring into the 
world—hence the growing scarcity of 
roosters and hens bent on suicide! It 
sounds reasonable! 


The reason we have an ever increas- 
ing number of thru-traffic streets and 
highways is because a certain class of 
drivers could never get it into its sev- 
eral heads that speed should be mini- 
mized when they entered or crossed 
an arterial thoroughfare. The pres- 
ence of “Thru-Traffic—Stop” signs 
en main roads and main streets is a 
reflection on the intelligence of mot- 
orists—or, rather, it is evidence that 
this “intelligence” is not what it 


should be (if, indeed, it ever was!). 
But there are drivers so utterly be- 
reft of common sense and good judg- 
ment that, looking in neither direc- 
tion, they dash at top speed from ten- 
foot Dewberry alley into a six-lane 
thoroughfare teeming with traffic; 
and it is this sort of driver who is re- 
sponsible for all the restrictions found 
in the statute books. Every restrictive 
clause in the motor laws is a monu- 
ment to the assininity of a certain por- 
tion of the motoring public! 

The citizen of Possum Glory, Indi- 
ana county, Pennsylvania, or of Gal- 
latin, Tennessee, or of Seguin, Texas, 
who does not know, as he approaches 
from a side street—who is not accu- 
rately informed by the volume of 
traffic in evidence, that Roosevelt 
Boulevard in Cleveland or Baum 
Boulevard in Pittsburgh, or Wood- 
ward avenue in Detroit, is an arterial 
thoroughfare, requiring caution upon 
entering, is so subnormal in intelli- 
gence that he should be denied a driv- 
er’s card. Why argue about so pal- 
pably plain a proposition! 

The Michigan motor law contains 
the provision that “no person shall 
drive any vehicle upon a highway at 
a speed greater than will permit him 
to bring it to a stop within the assured 
clear distance ahead.” This is a com- 
mon-sense ruling, and I hope soon to 
see it written into the laws of all 
American States. That man or wo- 
man automatically proves himself, or 
herself, unfit to possess a driver’s 
card who sends a car at high speed be- 


yond the “assured clear distance 
ahead.” In other words, the driver 
who enters a curve, or approaches the 
crest of a hill, or nears an intersection, 
at a rate of speed greater than will 
permit a quick stop. If a smash oc- 
curs the blame attaches solely to the 
operator whose judgment was so poor 
that he raced himself into danger. 
Cars do not wreck themselves, or kill 
pedestrians of their own _ volition. 
They are made to do so by their driv- 
ers. And these drivers, mentally un- 
der-equipped, wreck themselves and 
their machines more often at slow 
speeds than at fast. Their Corliss- 
engine bodies are equipped with gim- 
let brains! 


Late in December on the Lincoln 
Highway, in Bedford county, Penn- 
sylvania, a Detroit man rounding a 
curve on a down-grade encountered a 
road section covered by an inch or 
two of snow. He decided to put on 
his chains, and stopped his sedan not 
only on the improved portion of the 
Highway, but almost in the center of 
the right-of-way. While he and a 
companion were placing the chains a 
huge Chicago-New York bus came 
rapidly down the hill, rounded the 
curve, and—the driver being unable 
to stop because of the snow—struck 
the parked sedan and completely de- 
molished it. Two persons were killed. 
Which driver was most at fault—the 
Michigan man who violated the laws 
of the State, the rules of the road, 
and the regulations of common sense, 
by blocking the highway? Or the bus 





driver who drove all too rapidly be- 
yond the “assured clear distance 
ahead?” It is my own opinion that 
the offense of the Michigan driver 
was the greater. 

How many times in a day’s run- 
ning we come upon drivers quite as 
thoughtless! Rather than drive fif- 
teen feet to safety, before changing a 
tire, drivers stop their cars beyond a 
curve, or over the crest of a hill— 
doubtless of the opinion that the Su- 
preme Being who is presumed to note 
even the sparrow’s fall is not too busy 
at that particular moment to give them 
His undivided attention and guard- 
ianship. Is it any wonder cars are 
smashed, and men, women and chil- 
dren killed! 

A great many of my recent corre- 
spondents objected to my declaration 
that there is no such thing, strictly 
speaking, as an automobile “acci- 
dent.” I repeat that assertion. Ac- 
cording to Webster, an accident is 
“an event that takes place without 
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one’s foresight or expectation.” The 
driver who violates a State’s laws, or 
the rules of the road—who runs con- 
trary to the law of centrifugal force, 
and the law of momentum—is abso- 
lutely certain sooner or later to have 
a mishap. Therefore the smash, or 
the killing of a pedestrian, is not an 
event that takes place without ones 
foresight or expectation. It is a sche- 
duled happening—almost. a foreor- 
dained happening !—due to occur the 
instant conditions are right for the ca- 
tastrophe. There are no “accidents.” 
What happens is simply the result of 
negligence. 

In Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, the 
driver of a small sedan rolling toward 
a railroad crossing at high speed sud- 
denly observed a passenger train 
bound for the same crossing. Had 
he ‘“‘stepped on it” there would have 
been no ill results, but he didn’t—he 
bore down on the footbrake lever, the 
brakes locked, and the machine came 
to a stop directly in front of the train. 











Courtesy Lumbermen’s Mutual! Casualty Company 


Parents, Too, May Be at Fault In Not Teaching Their Boys to Be Careful 
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There was nothing left of the car. 
Who was to blame? Only the man 
who could not stop “within the as- 
sured clear distance ahead,” and 
whose brakes were so mechanically 
unfit that they failed him at a critical 
moment. Any wreck occasioned by 
faulty brakes is the responsibility of 
the car owner or driver. No operator 
who is unaware that his brakes are 
bad is fit to operate a moter car. What 
gets my goat is to hear the excuse, “I 
didn’t know they wouldn’t hold.” It 
isnt so! They must have known. 
Brakes do not instantaneously become 
defective. They become useless only 
after giving unmistakable signs that 
they are worn out, or out of adjust- 
ment. I should like to know what 
proportion of motor vehicle “acci- 
dents” is due to bad brakes: 


I have no feeling of charity for 
drivers whose lamps are out of ad- 
justment. These men and women 
know whether or not their lamps 
blind oncoming drivers. If they do 
not they are unfit to drive. There is 
no excuse. Lamps today are almost 
as bad as in the old days of plain 
lenses. It is suggested in Pennsyl- 
vania that we should make individual 
inspections of headlamps on all cars. 
Suppose our three hundred motor pa- 
trolmen were to undertake such a 
task. Properly to adjust and focus a 
pair of headlamps requires an aver- 
age of, let us say, ten minutes. At 
this rate three hundred patrolmen 
working four hours each evening 
would not complete the examination 
of Pennsylvania’s 1,500,000 passen- 
ger cars for two hundred and eight 
days !—and long before they reached 
the last machine the first two or three 
hundred thousand pairs of lamps 
would again be out of adjustment! It 
isn’t a matter over which State au- 
thorities should lose sleep—it is a mat- 
ter for the conscience of the individ- 
ual owner or driver, and his spirit of 
fair play. It is no more cheating to 
roll loaded dice than it is to drive a 
motor car with glaring lamps. 


Speaking of lamps in another con- 
nection, I am at a loss for words when 
I think of drivers who stop at a filling 
station, for example, on the wrong 
side of the road, and permit their 
bright lights to blind oncoming driv- 
ers. It is the height of discourtesy. 
It is discourtesy, too, for the owner 
of a wayside restaurant or filling sta- 
tion to equip his property with lights 
which blind or delude oncoming traf- 
fic. 

Another species of driver which 
gets my goat is that which drives at 
top speed along a wet brick or asphalt 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Saving 4,000 Lives and $40,000,000 


Story of the United States’ Coast Guard By Whose Heroic Labors Many 
Imperiled People Are Rescued And a Vast Amount of Property Made Safe 


HEN the sea is lashed into 
\ \ black mountains of water, 

when giant steamers and little 
freighters quiver and recoil from the 
greed of Davy Jones, the lithe coast 
guard cutters steam out of safe har- 
bors to look for trouble. And almost 
invariably they find it. It may only 
be a small motorboat broker loose 
from its moorings, or it may be a 
disabled ship drifting towards a pe- 
rilous reef already covered with the 
skeletons of many ships. 


Last year, the coast guard rescued 
3,983 persons whose lives were im- 
perilled; assisted over 17,000 other 
seamen and passengers, and saved 
ships and cargoes to the value of forty 
millions from certain destruction. 
Not only are they the good Samari- 
tans of the sea, but their routine work 
is a vital factor in reducing shipping 
hazards and making maritime com- 
merce safe and profitable. 


The saving of forty million dollars 
worth of property during the year 
1928 represents in dollars and cents 
the value of the coast guard to marine 
insurance companies. But that forty 
million dollars tells only part of the 
story. By removing derelicts, by 
searching for, and giving warnings of 
perils of the sea, by conducting the 
now famous ice patrol, and by per- 
forming a thousand and one equally 
important but less spectacular duties, 
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By J. PAUL ATWOOD 


the United States coast guard pre- 
vents an inestimable number of mari- 
time disasters, and saves annually a 
staggering, although conjectural sum 
for shippers and insurance companies. 

Along the ten thousand mile coast 
of the United States are many dan- 
gerous capes and treacherous reefs. 
Yet proportionately, the number of 
maritime disasters off our shore is 
small. Lighthouses; speedy cutters, 
and efficient land stations manned by 
men who perform more than the du- 
ties allotted to them keep the loss of 
life and property low in the waters 
off the United States. 






















Day and Night the 
Coast Guard Patrols 
Both Shore and Sea, 
Watching for Signs of 
Disabled Ships. To 
the Uninitiated It Is 
Astonishing How 
Many Water Craft, 
Both Large and Small, 
Run Afoul of Troubles 
During a Year's Time. 


HE annual report which the 

commandant of the coast guard 
makes to the Treasury Department 
every year, and other sparse accounts 
of rescues effected which compose 
the official record, almost succeed in 
robbing the service of the glamorous 
heroism with which the every day 
work is filled. But if you have ever 
heard the beseeching radio call, 
ORT, SOS, and the coast guard’s an- 
swering message “proceeding to as- 
sistance,” if you have ever seen a surf 
boat struggling through the breakers 
to a boat foundering on an inshore 
reef, you know how to read between 
the lines of official reports, and draw 
for yourself the real pictures. 








Foul Weather in Particular Brings 
the Coast Guard to the Danger 
Spots Where the Hostile Waves 
Center Their Worst Attack. The 
Flares Are a Great Boon to Sea- 
men Caught in Unfamiliar Waters. 


Some parts of our coast are more 
perilous than others, and here the 
coast guard stations are clustered. 
Cape Cod, a narrow strip of sand, 
stretches directly out for forty miles 
into the ocean, then abruptly turns to 
the north for an equal distance, and 
like a threatening arm, fiercely men- 
aces the commerce of Boston, the 
principal port of New England. Its 
eastern borders of shifting sand bars 
fringe an unbroken line of sandy 
beaches which have become the burial 
ground of unnumbered craft. Here 
thirteen stations are located, nearly 
equidistant, and designed to cooperate 
with each other. 


Off the Carolina and Virginia 
capes, the stations are in even closer 
proximity. Between Cape Henlopen 
and Cape Charles, there are nineteen 
stations in a distance of 116 miles, 
or one every six miles. Between 
Cape Henry and Cape Hatteras, a 
stretch of 121 miles there are 31 sta- 
tions, or one for every four miles. 
These guard the ocean commerce of 
Philadelphia, of Baltimore, Norfolk, 
and Newport News, and all the coast- 
wise shipping. The stations are close 
together, but the character of the 
coast, and the wild gales which sweep 
the seas in this part of the country, 
keep the guardsmen of the capes con- 
tinually busy. 
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The “Manning,” the veteran cutter 
of the service, which bases at Nor- 
folk, Virginia, a trim white cruising 
vessel of 200 feet, guards life and 
property in the treacherous Cape sec- 
tion. She is known as a lucky ship. 
And she needs to be. She noses her 
way between murderous reefs. She 
tows into port ships which otherwise 
would have whitened in Davy Jones’ 
locker. Her men have put out fires 
in coal barges and salvaged water- 
logged lumber ships. They have 
searched the sea for life-boats and 
bodies. 

SOS calls come most frequently 
when the wind is blowing a gale, and 
the sea is a mass of angry black moun- 
tains. It was a wicked night in mid- 
winter when the “Manning” answer- 
ed the distress call of the “Pioneer,” 
a schooner being swept towards the 
treacherous reefs of old Hatteras. 
Her seams had been opened, her fore- 
mast rigging and foreboom carried 
away by the seas which smashed 
overboard. 

OSD 


OR hours, the “Manning” fought 

her way towards the ship in dis- 
tress. The sea and the wind con- 
spired together to hold her back. But 
on and on she churned her way. It 
was almost a miracle that she could 
find the dim light of the “Pioneer” 


in the seething darkness. Then the 
captain discerned another stronger 
light ahead. To you or to me, the dim 
light trailing the brighter one would 
mean nothing; but to the captain it 
meant that the schooner to whose aid 
he was proceeding had been picked 
up by another ship, While his 
searchlight reached out across the 
water, radio messages flashed back 
and forth through the turbulent ether, 
and the “Manning” was informed 
that the “R ” bound for New 
York had the “Pioneer” in tow. 


“But your tow line has broken” 
flashed back the “Manning.” 


Unknown to the steamer, the line 
had parted, and the “Pioneer” was 
drifting helplessly towards the rocks. 
Assured that the coast guard cutter 
would take charge of the disabled 
ship, the steamer proceeded on her 
course, and the “Manning” began to 
manoeuver to get a line to the 
schooner. Three times her gunner 
tried to shoot a line across the water. 
And all the time the “Pioneer” was 
drifting into more dire peril. 


Then the “Manning” tried “buoy- 
ing.” The line was tied to a buoy and 
thrown into the sea and the “Man- 
ning,” dragging it astern, steamed in 
a semi-circle around the steamer. At 
last the line was caught and made 
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fast, and the “Manning” started for 
her berth in Norfolk Harbor. 

The saving of the “Pioneer” was 
no exceptional achievement for the 
“Manning.” Many times every year 
she brings in ships to safe harbors 
which would have surely been lost 
except for her assistance. Sometimes 
she loses her own men during rescue 
work. Even that is all in the day’s 
work, 

The men who go to sea in the cut- 
ters must be firefighters as well as life 
savers, and salvagers as well as ex- 
perienced seamen. One of the most 
spectacular fires ever fought at sea 
was in the “Buttonwood” an aban- 
doned coal carrier. When a cargo 
consisting of several thousand tons 
of bituminous coal is burning vigor- 
ously, and even the hissing water 
breaking over the ship seems only to 
encourage the flames, experienced 
fire fighters would know that they 
had a big job on their hands, But 
the guardsmen chopped a_ hole 
through the deck, wide enough to al- 
low a man to drop into the burning 
inferno underneath. Then he di- 
rected a stream of water on the blaze, 
and although the men were fighting 
fire, poison gases and heavy smoke, 
they saved half the cargo for the 
owners. owen 

HORE stations and cutters coop- 

erate closely. The rescue of a 
ship’s company imperilled on rocky 
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shore or outlying sands often depends 
upon the speedy appearance of a cut- 
ter, or of the crew of a neighboring 
station. Instances are on record 
where the station crews, their beach 
apparatus and boat have been trans- 
ported by railroad, distances as great 
as 300 miles. Shorter journeys of 
fifteen to thirty miles are undertaken 
frequently, especially where the rail- 
way skirts the shore, as it does on 
many parts of the coast. 


To keep all of the units of the coast 
guard in close communication, a 
coastal telephone system, comprising 
more than 2,000 miles of lines is 
maintained. Telephone service to ap- 
proximately 150 lighthouses, includ- 
ing the most important ones on the 
Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf coasts en- 
ables shore stations and cutters to 
learn quickly of ships in distress. Be- 
cause the service veritably has thou- 
sands of “eyes and ears” there are 
only a few disasterous shipwrecks 
which occur in waters patrolled by 
the coast. guard. 


It is one of the traditional rules of 
the sea not to give up the ship. Unless 
the ship is on the very verge of found- 
ering, the captain sticks grimly to his 
post in the hope of saving his ship, 
and incidentally, his cargo. The cap- 
tain who abandons his ship without 
sufficient cause has a hard job ex- 
plaining to his employers why he did 





It Takes a Stout Heart, a Sound Body and a Love of Adventure to be a Member of the U. S. Coast Guard. 





not stay longer on the bridge. An 
SOS call from’a ship which might 
have been able to have made port 
under her own power also entails sal- 
vage and towing fees which look 
more important after the ship is safe- 
ly in port than when she is wallowing 
in tumultuous seas. - 


The coast guard, however, prefer 
to get on the job early. Even though 
a ship may be able to make port, if it 
is crippled, and the lives of passen- 
gers and crew endangered, the coast 
guard go out to lend a helping hand. 
They charge no towing or salvage fee. 
It is largely because they start their 
rescue work early enough that they 
have kept the losses of life and ship- 
ping small. 


Unfortunately, some ships refuse 
help until too late. When ships are 
carrying contraband, or when they 
are engaged in smuggling, they wait 
until the last possible moment to ask 
help from the coast guard. For them, 
rescue means discovery. 


A few years ago, a small freighter 
was proceeding to New York from 
Cuba. Off the Florida coast she was 
hit by a heavy gale which laid open 
some of her seams. With clear wea- 
ther, she might have made port, but 
for nearly a week, the raging waters 
pounded against her sides. Although 
the ship was helpless, the captain still 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Typical View of the Havoc That Follows in the Wake of a Tornado 


Is Windstorm Insurance Worth Whiler 


Desirability of Protecting Property from the Ravages of the Tornaao 
and Cyclone, Especially in Farm Areas 


NSURANCE against windstorm 
l has generally been looked upon as 
a mere side-line to fire insurance. 
This idea of windstorm insurance can 
perhaps be credited to the fact that 
the managers of large insurance com- 
panies, as well as the authors of text 
books on insurance, have had in mind 
urban property, rather than farm 
property. City and village property 
constitutes, of course, the great bulk 
of insurable property in the United 
States. The insurable farm property, 
consisting of buildings, machinery 
and equipment, livestock, and house- 
hold goods and supplies on the farm, 
has a total value, it is true, of about 
$23,000,000,000. But the insurable 
value of city and village property ex- 
ceeds $150,000,000,000. For city and 
village property, the danger from fire 
is usually several times as great as the 
danger from windstorm. But for 
farm buildings, most of which are of 
light framework, there is much less 
difference in the importance of the 
two hazards. 

In most farming sections, to be 
sure, the annual fire losses per hun- 
dred dollars of property value are 
also higher than are the windstorm 
losses. Nevertheless, the careful and 
thoughtful farmer considers wind- 
storm insurance to be about as im- 
portant to him as is fire insurance. 

Fire losses are largely the result of 
human mistakes which can to a cer- 
tain extent be guarded against. With 
proper construction of buildings and 
reasonable care in their upkeep and 
use, the fire hazard may be greatly re- 


A Radio Talk 
By DR. V. N. VALGREN 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, on the Department 
of Agriculture noonhour network broadcast, through 
Station and a network of sixteen National 
Broadcasting Company Stations, on April 9, 1929. 


duced. But the danger from wind- 
storm cannot to the same extent be 
removed or lessened. “The wind,” 
man was told two thousand years ago, 
“bloweth where it listeth,” and we 
can no more control its course or its 
velocity today than could those of 
earlier ages. 
sO 


HE most destructive form of 

windstorm in the United States 
is the narrow, twisting storm that we 
call the tornado. An exception to 
this statement might perhaps be 
made of the hurricane, but this type 
of storm is limited almost entirely to 
the Gulf States and the southern part 
of our Atlantic Coast. You will re- 
member Mr. Weightman’s comment 
that tornadoes are most frequent, as 
well. as most, destructive, in the cen- 
tral part of the Mississippi Valley, 
but this section is far from having 
any: monopoly on tornadoes. These 
storms have occurred in every state 
from the Canadian border to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and from the Atlantic 
Coast to the Pacific. The average 
number of tornadoes in the United 
States is about 150 per year. Local 
straight winds may also reach a veloc- 
ity that endangers barns and other 
light farm buildings, but such winds 
rarely destroy buildings that have 
been properly erected and that are 


kept in good repair. Mr. Weight- 
man’s description of the tremendous 
power of tornadoes makes us realize 
that no ordinary farm construction 
can be relied upon to withstand them. 
And remember that when a loss oc- 
curs from this source, it is likely to 
represent not only one building, but 
quite probably the entire group. 

Against the possibility of such a 
loss, windstorm insurance in a relia- 
ble company is the only real safe- 
guard. Such insurance can usually be 
obtained at a cost well below the cost 
of fire insurance. Even in the parts 
of the country where tornadoes are 
relatively numerous, the cost of in- 
surance in well-managed farmers’ 
mutual windstorm insurance compan- 
ies has for long periods averaged only 
ten or fifteen cents per hundred dol- 
lars per year. 

It is not the frequency of tornado 
losses that makes windstorm insur- 
ance so important for farmers. It is 
rather the possibility of a very seri- 
ous loss when a tornado or other 
severe storm does happen to visit a 
given farm. No farsighted and con- 
servative farmer will permit himself 
to go without windstorm insurance if 
such insurance is available to him on 
terms that are fair and reasonable. If 
it is not so available, the enterprising 
farmer will not rest content until it 
has been made available. 


osCsf 
OME farmers’ mutual fire insur- 
~ ance companies operate in so 
large a territory that they can prop- 
(Continued on page 24) 
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Smart Maneuvering Saved Passengers. The clever pilot of this 
plane (Left at Top) averted disaster by throwing one wing of his plane 
against a tree. 

A House Builded on the Sands. Spring thaws undermined the 
foundation of this residence (Left Center) and the building side slipped 
into a sink-hole. 

Tornado Takes Toll of Texas Homes. The twister responsible 
for this scene of devastation (Left at Bottom) laid waste to scores of 
other buildings. 


The Need§ 


Showing How Bad a Roof Fire Can Be. Once 

started here the flames made a clean sweep (Center at 

Top) and furnished a torch which illuminated the coun- 
tryside for miles around. 
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for Insurance 


Expert Ladder Work by Firemen. Smoke and ter- 

rific heat rolling from windows in great volume made 

the task of fighting these flames (Center at Bottom) extra 
hazardous. 


An Example of Power Misapplied. This locomotive (Right at 
Top) thundering its way majestically along the track one moment, became 
a twisted wreck the next. 


Windstorm Smashes Hotel Roof, (Right Center) bringing down a 
portion of the ceiling of a cafeteria and seriously injuring five persons. 
Liner Rams Freighter in Harbor Fog. Collision between a Span- 


ish liner and a British freight ship off New York resulted in serious dam- 
age to the latter. 
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Fire Prevention 


as a Mutual Activity 


UCH of the hazard against which insurance is 
M designed to protect the policyholder may be re- 
duced by the education of the policyholder him- 
self. The mutual principle in its very essence is an 
exemplification of this idea and a direct incentive to care. 
In a very definite sense the interests of one become the 
interests of all, and the reduction in insurance cost that 
is enjoyed by every mutual policyholder when disaster 
is averted puts a clearly recognizable premium upon the 
exercise of preventive caution. 


It is this underlying fact of the mutual system which, 
perhaps, has made the mutual company one of the most 
effective agencies for the promotion of fire prevention. 
It has stimulated a movement in which nearly without 
exception all companies of this type have cooperated to 
lessen the fire risk, and in which their efforts have had 
an unusual measure of success. 


Every member of a mutual company who understands 
the advantages of the system can be impressed with the 
importance of taking proper safeguards against fire. A 
manifest self-interest makes the process of education 
easier. It is, of course, only the dishonest man who sees 
a way to profit by apparent calamity who will deliberately 
invite a fire; but the best of us are prone to be neglectful 
unless there is basis for a very definite appeal to more 
than ordinary care. When the insured knows that the 
general exercise of such care by himself and other mem- 
bers of the company means a dividend check at the end 
of the year, a substantial reduction in the cost of the 
protection by which he has been covered, most naturally 
he gives a greater attention to suggestions of ways in 
which he can make the occurrence of fire a remote pos- 
sibility. 

Mutual companies are thus impelled to employ superior 
caution in the examining of all proposed risks before 
acceptance. Their representatives are trained to observe 
and note those conditions in plan and structure, in mate- 
rial and environment, which may contribute to peril. 
They know the technique of fire-prevention in its rela- 
tion to architecture, the disposal of combustibles, the 
provision of appliances. Their suggestions and recom- 
mendations are of greatest value, both in the matter of 
protecting the company and its policyholders against 
improper risks, and in stimulating a greater care on the 
part of applicants. 


What one might term the “discouragement of fires” 
has become one of the important activities of mutual 
fire companies. The aid of science has been called in to 
serve this end, and years of experience have contributed 
a body of systematized knowledge which each year is 
proving of increased usefulness in prevention efforts. 


a a 


USTAINING and strengthening the efforts of the 

mutual companies to guard against risks of an un- 
desirable nature, there is maintained a constant campaign 
of education by which policyholders are aroused to a 
sense of their mutual responsibility and are informed as 
to methods by which they can contribute to their own 
greater security and to that of their associates. The 
Journal of American Insurance has been happy to have 
no small share in this educational work. Readers of its 
pages are aware of what has been done to promote the 
prevention of fires through the informative material. we 
have published. 


A phase of this effort which merits special emphasis 
is the value that it holds for every community in which 
mutual insurance is represented by a group of policy- 
holders. Men who are what we might call “firespreven- 
tion conscious” constitute a strong factor of general pub-- 
lic safety. It is the obvious nature of a fire that its- 
dangers are not limited to the structure in which it be-# 
gins. Hence the man who makes his own premises« 
secure against fire is affording a very real protection to 
his neighbor, and the man who is alert against fire hazard} 
whether in his own building or adjacent properties, be- 
comes a guardian of the community. 


And thus the stimulation of a “fire-prevention con- 
sciousness” through persistent educational work is a 
service which has distinct advantages reaching far be- 
yond the circle of those who are directly reached. 


Fire losses in the United States approximate half a 
billion dollars a year, representing a terrific toll on the re- 
sources of industry and business—and in multitudes of 
instances a needless toll. Whatever reduction in this 
enormous total can be made by educational effort means 
an addition by that amount to the wealth available for 
productive use. Health crusades have achieved much in 
lessening the life hazard from such preventable diseases 
as typhoid and tuberculosis. There is no sufficient reason 
why a like benefit should not be achieved through an effec- 
tive crusade against the preventable causes of fire. Mutual 
insurance companies are leading in this effort, and the 
Journal of American Insurance is pledged to it and pro- 
poses to be increasingly effective in giving it support. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


ACATION season often plays havoc with the de- 

livery of magazines to subscribers. Sending the July 
number to the usual address may prove to be very wide 
of the real location where it should go. The subscriber 
may have gone to the mountains or the sea, or the north 
woods, or to a summer home on a lake. By the same token 
he may have more time to read than in the winter, but, 
alas, he has forgotten to notify magazine publishers to 
change the address. Where will you be in July and 
Augtst ? 
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Life-Lights Against a Business Background 
Are You Worried by the Ways of Youth? 


IS commencement season in the 
high schools and colleges, and all 
over the country dads and mothers 

are thinking of boys and girls who 
this year reach a significant stage in 
the progress of their education, in 
their preparation for life. 


As a dad with a big, strapping son 
who will get his high school diploma 
in a few days, may I say a few things 
about the youth of today as I have 
observed them in the specimens of my 
own home, and in many contacts with 
others? It has been my privilege in 
the: last few years: to meet-with not:a 
few high school girls and boys, and to 
talk to thousands of them in their 
school assemblies. 


At the same time I have heard 
among my adult acquaintances much 
deploring of the ways of modern 
youth—a deploring mingled with a 
keen anxiety. I have read in news- 
papers and magazines many articles 
written in like tone. I am a little 
weary of talk about the “youth prob- 
lem” and the “youth movement,” as 
if these were new things in the world, 
instead of the oldest things in the ex- 
perience of the race. Always there 
has been a youth problem, and always, 
thank God, a youth movement—that 
is what has kept the race alive and 
made the world “new every morn- 
ing.” And always, if you will look 
back into the records, you will find 
there have been deploring and 
alarmed adults observing the chang- 
ing ways which come with each suc- 
cessive generation, and telling one an- 
other in words of dismay, “It was not 
so in our time. What can the world 
be coming to?” 


Now it is unquestionably true that 
this is a peculiarly difficult era for 
youth, as indeed it is for many of us 
grown-ups. Every great war is fol- 
lowed by a period of social readjust- 
ment, and all periods of readjustment 
are trying to young lives that are at- 
tempting to find their footing and 
their way in what is, in any case, a 
strange world. But the era is marked 
also by an amazing development in 
science and its application to human 
problems, a development which com- 
pels a readjustment in thinking for 
those who use their minds. There is 
not a tradition or a belief which is 
immune from challenge, and in a 
sense and measure we did not knew, 
modern youth is being taught the sci- 
entific approach to life—the question- 


By S. J. DUNCAN CLARK 


ing approach. That means any voice 
which speaks today with authority to 
youth must be prepared to demon- 
strate the basis for its authority. 
Neither age nor office is sufficient 
claim. Youth demands the laboratory 
test. 

Another factor making for diffi- 
culty in the situation is the degree 
in which the home has been weakened 
as a source of influence by the de- 
velopment of interests outside the 
home. Religion, education, recrea- 
tion, social contacts, employment— 
these are all, today, largely matters of 
the extramural world. Once they 
were all centered in the home. It takes 
a highly intelligent and tactful and 
intensive effort to make the home life 
count as it once did. Not all of us 
have realized this fact. Too many of 
us have failed, and have put blame 
for the failure upon the intractability 
of youth. But for none of these 
things is youth responsible. It did 
not make the world in which it must 
endeavor to live happily, This is the 
world we have given it. Youth is not 
intractable, but the more powerful 
traction and attraction are often else- 
where than in the home and the fam- 
ily circle. FOO 

HERE are other things which 
might be said about the diffi- 
culties of the age in which we adults 
are the hold-overs; but the point to 
be stressed is that these difficulties 
are no greater for us than for our 
boys and girls, and that they did not 
create them. What they need is our 
sympathy and understanding, not sen- 
timentally and weakly given, but 
thoughtfully and effectively given ina 
mutual effort to establish for our- 
selves and for them an adjustment to 
new conditions which will make for 
happiness and welfare. 


My own experience with the youth 
of today convinces me that no genera- 
tion of finer capacity, of greater 
promise, of more eager purpose to 
make a worth while thing of living 
has ever been born into the world 
than that which this month graduates 
from high school and college. I am 
much less worried about it than I am 
about my own relation to it. The 
thing that concerns me is the adult 
problem of being helpful, or perhaps, 
of being anything but a hindrance to 
our boys and girls. 


SAID I have talked to thousands 

of boys and girls in the last few 
years. I have talked also to thou- 
sands of adults, but I have found my 
most interested, alert and responsive 
audiences among the former. rather 
than the latter. I would sooner talk 
to a high school assembly than any 
other group of which I know. It is 
supposed to be a most difficult group 
to interest. On the contrary it is 
easier to hold the attention of fifteen 
hundred girls and boys, in my ex- 
perience, than to hold the attention of 
a like number of grown-ups—and the 
young people never miss a point. 

Recently I heard a high school boy 
make a little talk to a mixed audience 
of boys and men. In the course of 
his remarks he thanked the men for 
having taken him and his companions 
seriously. That, I think, struck a 
key-note. 

These girls and boys of ours are 
more serious than we think. The 
wise-cracking, jazzy talk which we so 
often hear covers, in many instances, 
a deeper seriousness which can be 
reached by understanding, but which 
lies hidden from jesting elders, in- 
clined to be snubby on occasions. 
Among themselves they are amaz- 
ingly frank. They know more than 
in our youth it was thought proper 
for any boy or girl to know. Actually 
they know more about life and the 
universe at fourteen than most of 
their grandfathers knew at forty. 
That is a burden they are carrying, 
the weight of which we do not always 
appreciate. 

A little less anxiety about youth, 
and a great deal more concern about 
our own understanding and sympathy 
and example would go a long way to 
make us all happier. 


SOQ 


Friend—What makes you think there is 
something wrong with your family? 

Man—Well, we got the car all paid for 
and they’re not figuring on a new one yet. 





Approaching the clerk in a drug store a 
gentleman asked him for a dozen two-grain 
quinine pills. ie 

“Do you want them put in a box, sir?” 
asked the clerk as he was counting them 
out. 

“Oh, no, certainly not,” replied the cus- 
tomer. “I was thinking of rolling them 
home.” 





Employer—“Yes, I want an office boy. 
Do you smoke?” 

Polite Candidate—“No, sir, thank you, 
but I’ll accept an ice cream cone.” 





———s- 





U. S. Coast Guard 


(Continued from page 14) 


carried on. But every hour swept his 
ship closer to the treacherous Virgin- 
ian capes. A shore station, seeing the 
condition of the boat, went to her as- 
sistance, and offered to take off the 
crew. The freighter refused assist- 
ance. 

That night, a terrific storm whip- 
ped the ocean into a frenzy. And 
into the blackness the freighter sent 
its SOS call. A cutter which had been 
steaming to the aid of a small boat 
stranded in a sheltered inlet, swung 
around and headed for the freighter, 
which was in greater need. 


Because of the angry sea washing 
over the half hidden reefs, it was un- 
safe for the cutter to go closer than 
a quarter of a mile to the freighter. 
A small boat was lowered over the 
side, and after fighting its way gal- 
lantly through the black combers, it 
foundered at the side of the freighter, 
and all hands aboard were lost. An- 
other boat started out, but this cap- 
sized when only a few yards from 
the cutter. A small boat could not 
live in the sea, and the treacherous 
reefs made it almost suicidal for the 
cutter to come in closer. Yet she 
started to nose her way in. 


The captain of the freighter ra- 
dioed that his ship could be safely 
towed to port. With her decks awash, 
and with the boat swinging through 
ninety degree angles, the cutter came 
up close enough to shoot a line to the 
distressed ship. But scarcely had she 
started when the sky was pierced by 
a rocket. And as quick as the flash 
of the rocket, the freighter sank. Only 
a small fraction of the crew and the 
passengers could be saved. The cut- 
ter had lost all but three of the men 
who had bravely set out for the res- 
cue in small boats, and all this had 
happened because the captain of the 
freighter had attempted to hide the 
Chinamen whom he was smuggling 
in. 

After a rescue, shipwrecked peo- 
ple are taken aboard the cutter or to 
the shore station, and provided with 
every comfort either affords. They 
find hot coffee and dry clothing await- 
ing them. If any are sick or maimed, 
as is frequently the case, they are 
nursed and cared for until sufficiently 
recovered to leave. The dry clothing 
is furnished by the Blue Anchor So- 
ciety, a benevolent organization es- 
tablished to afford relief to the ship- 


wrecked. 
Osos 


HE shore stations, perform a 
service which in some respects 
differs from that of the cutters. Their 
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primary function is to save life, rath- 
er than to save ships and cargo from 
destruction. 


Each station is equipped with small 
boats, either motor or man powered, 
the design depending on the location 
of the station. In addition, it has line- 
projecting guns, hawsers, breeches- 
buoys and the like for the purpose of 
establishing communication with ves- 
sels in distress. Throughout the long 
history of the coast guard, the line 
projecting guns and the breeches- 
buoys have probably saved more lives 
than any other device designed to 
cheat the sea of its victims. 











The “life car” is, however, super- 
ceding the breeches—buoy and is used 
when it is necessary to transport 
many persons from a wreck to the 
shore. The life car is a covered boat, 
made of corrugated, galvanized iron, 
furnished with rings at each end, into 
which hauling lines are fastened. By 
means of these, the car can be hauled 
back and forth between the wreck 
and the shore without the use of any 
other apparatus. The cover of the 
boat is convex and is provided with 
a hatch through which the persons 
may enter and leave. The hatch is 
arranged so that it can be fastened 
from the inside or the outside. Near 
each end it is perforated with a group 
of small holes, like the holes in a 
grater, punched outward to supply air 
for breathing, without admitting 
much, if any, water. Seven people 
can be transported at one time in the 
life car, and it is in many respects 
superior to the breeches-buoy. On 
the first occasion of its use, it saved 
201 persons. 








To make certain that the crews of 
vessels in distress know exactly what 
to do when a rescue is to be effected 
either by means of the breeches-buoy 
or the life car, two talley boards or 
tablets are spliced to the rope which 
is shot to the ship. Each board con- 
tains inscriptions, in English on one 
side and in French on the other, tell- 
ing explicitly what is to be done after 
they are received. 


The shore stations maintain a con- 
tinual patrol from sunrise to sunset, 
and from sunset to sunrise. If boats 
are standing in too close to shore, 
they are warned with rockets and 
flares. If a boat has run ashore, the 
patrol immediately sends in a call for 
help. 


In recent years, airplanes have been 
used successfully to locate ships in 
distress. During 1928, the coast 
guard maintained five airplanes on 
the Atlantic coast, and they proved 
themselves so valuable, that Congress 
will undoubtedly authorize the con- 
struction or purchase of a larger num- 
ber of airplanes for coast guard pur- 
poses. Thus far, the five airplanes 
were used to spot floating derelicts, to 
search for wrecked sea-planes and 
missing ships, and in many other sim- 
ilar capacities where speedy trans- 
portation was requisite. 


The coast guard is primarily con- 
cerned with protecting seamen, pas- 
sengers, ships and cargoes traveling 
along the coast. It does, however, 
perform many other services in the 
interior. It assists other government 
agencies in rescuing life and property 
in flooded areas. It assists in the res- 
cue of swimmers at bathing beaches 
and canoeists and rowing parties. 


It places a sentry over particularly 
dangerous spots in lakes and rivers. 
At Louisville, Kentucky, it maintains 
a station far from the coast. For at 
Louisville there is a dangerous fall 
on the Ohio River, across which a 
dam has been constructed with two 
wide openings, or chutes to facilitate 
the descent of vessels, the ascent be- 
ing accomplished through a canal 
provided with locks. This dam is a 
source of danger to boats attempting 
to cross the river to the city of Jef- 
fersonville, as they are liable to be 
sucked down by the chutes or swept 
over its verge. Larger vessels are 
also exposed to danger if they be- 
come disabled or unmanageable. The 
coast guard, therefore, maintains a 
floating station in the river, and hard- 
ly a week passes but it renders aid to 
some boat and thus prevents what 
might otherwise have been a minor or 
major catastrophe. 
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Insurance Is Needed More and More as High Powered Motor Cars Multiply 


Auto Insurance On Instalment Plan 


Time Payment of Buying Protection Seems to Be the Next Step 
to Be Considered In Handling This Problem 


VW JITHIN a comparatively 
short time, the instalment 
plan of paying for selected 
purchases has come to occupy a 
large place, in this country, in our 
general system of distribution. 
When confined to proper fields, the 
plan, within reasonable limitations, 
is recognized rather widely as be- 
ing economically sound. Just what 
the proper fields are has never been 
definitely settled; although few, if 
any, would be inclined to question 
the feasibility of distributing on the 
instalment plan furniture, pianos, 
radios, automobiles, and a few 
other articles with which expe- 
rience has demonstrated beyond the 
shadow of doubt that this plan of 
payment is so well adopted to the 
needs of the great mass of pur- 
chasers that it is here to stay. But 
a complete list of goods and serv- 
ices, recognized generally by au- 
thorities as containing everything 
that is better adopted to the instal- 
ment plan for distribution than to 
any other plan has, so far as we are 
aware, never been compiled. 
What place the instalment plan 
ultimately will come to occupy in 
the payment of premiums on dif- 


By AVARD L..BISHOP 
Professor of Business Administration 
Yale University 

ferent kinds of insurance has never 
been given a great deal of thought, 
it would seem, until the last few 
months. This idea is still too new 
to most of us to warrant the decla- 
ration of opinions in the matter 
which necessarily are at all con- 
clusive. Nevertheless, a discussion 
of certain phases of the question 
may shed some light upon a topic 
which, for the past few months has 
been much considered in insurance 
circles, particularly among those 
concerned with casualty insurance. 
More specifically; we: refer--to- the 
initial entry of the instalment plan 
of paying premiums into the auto- 
mobile insurance field. 

It is now several months since 
the entering wedge was made when 
one of the nationally-known com- 
panies that long has been selling 
casualty contracts announced that 
it had adopted the instalment plan 
for premium payments in selling 
public liability, property damage, 
and collision insurance for automo- 
biles. The idea did not meet with 
general approval by other com- 


panies, their agents, and the cas- 
ualty insurance fraternity at large. 
Some endorsed the scheme, some 
opposed it, while others seemed to 
assume an attitude of neutrality. 
DOOD 
“Tees seems to be no stand- 
ardized plan of premium pay- 
ments by instalments which the 
various companies that already 
have adopted the instalment prin- 
ciple have embraced. The most 
natural plan of-all is one whereby 
the premium payments are spread 
over a period of the first few 
months of the life of the policy. We 
cannot help but feel that a wise 
principle-here is.to. have a. substan- 
tial part of the whole premium paid 
when the policy is issued, just as 
the purchaser of an automobile has 
to pay, when the car is delivered, a 
considerable proportion of the price 
of the car, and then have the bal- 
ance payable in equal instalments 
at regular short intervals during 
the next few months. 

Another instalment payment plan 
provides for the issuance of a pol- 
icy of insurance to run for a few 
(stated number) months, and for 
the payment in advance of a short- 
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rate premium for the short period’ 


of the policy. Accompanying the 
latter would be an endorsement 
making provision for the extengjon 
of the policy to cover a total peripd 
of twelve months. The endorse- 
ment also would contain a state- 
ment of the additional premiums 
that would be required for its ex- 
tension, such premiums being 
spread over a period of a few 
months and each instalment being 
payable immediately when due. It 
should be noted that many authori- 
ties do not believe that any exten- 
sion of credit should be made to 
the policyholder in connection with 
instalment payments. With refer- 
ence to the endorsement mentioned 
above, one of its general purposes 
is to have it embody an agreement 
made between the company and 
the insured when the policy is is- 
sued, and, among other things, to 
have it “provide an incentive for 
the policyholder to continue the in- 
surance in force by making subse- 
quent payments as required.” This 
plan of instalment payments is 
based further upon satisfactory evi- 
dence being submitted to the is- 
suing company that subsequent 
premium payments have been made 
as required, the assumption being 
that the short term policy has been 
extended to cover a full year. 


It should be added perhaps that 
the additional premium to be paid 
by the insured for the extension of 
the policy to cover a full twelve 
months period is the difference be- 
tween the short rate premium paid 
in advance and the short rate pre- 
mium for the whole period, includ- 
ing the extension. 


Space will not permit the inclu- 
sion of extensive comments upon 
the instalment plan by well-recog- 
nized authorities in the automobile 
insurance field. In passing, how- 
ever, we will note that one author- 
ity endorses the instalment prin- 
ciple in the particular field men- 
tioned, largely on the ground that 
it would reduce or practically elim- 
inate the so-called “free insurance” 
that has been so common in the 
past, notably in that a payment for 
a definite percentage of the pre- 
mium on the part of the policy- 
holder would be required before 
the agent would deliver the policy 
to him. The same authority does 
not believe that the instalment plan 
would endanger the sphere of in- 
fluence of the company’s agent, 
and he is of the opinion, further, 
that the additional cost necessary 
to carry the financing of that part 
of the premium whose payments 
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have been deferred would be only 
a small fraction of the cost of 
financing deferred payments in va- 
rious other fields where the instal- 
ment plan hitherto has been in 
operation. 

What the ultimate outcome of 
the entrance of the instalment plan 
for paying premiums of insurance 
in the automobile insurance field 
will be cannot be predicted. How- 
ever, in the meantime, some light 
can be shed upon the adaptability 
of the instalment plan to insurance 
salesmanship, considered in broader 
aspects than in the single field of 
automobile coverages. 
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T IS a well-known fact that the 

instalment plan of premium pay- 
ments is not new in the field of 
insurance, broadly considered. This 
particular plan of paying premiums 
is doubtless responsible, in a very 
large measure, for the establish- 
ment and phenomenal growth of 
industrial insurance. As _practi- 
cally every well-informed person 
knows, this is a specialized form of 
legal reserve life insurance—a type 
of insurance excellently adapted to 
the needs of wage-earners and their 
families. The premiums are paid 
weekly and collected, in the typical 
instance, by company agents visit- 
ing the homes of the insured. No 
intermediary finance company has 
been found necessary to finance the 
premium payments of this form of 
life insurance, although such inter- 
mediary companies seem to play an 
indispensable part in the financing 
of the retail distribution of certain 
commodities paid for on the instal- 
ment plan, particularly automo- 
biles. 


But the instalment plan of pre- 
mium payments in the realm of 
insurance has not been confined 
solely in the past to industrial in- 
surance. Old line “ordinary” life 
insurance has, in recent years, been 
sold at times on a plan whereby the 
premiums are paid monthly rather 
than yearly or half-yearly. In 
other words, the premium pay- 
ments have been “budgeted,” so to 
speak, in that they become a charge 
against the monthly salary of the 
purchaser. Again, certain forms of 
group life insurance are purchased 
on a plan whereby the insured has 
deducted from his monthly salary, 
by his employer, a certain definite 
amount which is paid over by the 
employer to the life insurance com- 
pany carrying the group risk. Also, 
those who receive their pay weekly 
and are insured under a group in- 
surance plan may have withheld 
from the weekly pay envelope a 
certain definite sum for the whole 
or part of the premium on their 
group insurance. 


In brief, and by way of summary, 
the evidence is conclusive that the 
instalment plan of premium pay- 
ments, for certain types of insur- 
ance, has long been practiced in 
this country, and with satisfactory 
results. It is apparent, therefore, 
that the only thing that is new in 
the present-day movement toward 
the extension of the instalment plan 
within the field of insurance, is that 
the plan is being tried out for the 
first time in a branch of the insur- 
ance field where it hitherto has 
been unknown, namely, in automo- 
bile insurance. 


But not all forms of automobile 
insurance are well adapted to the 
instalment plan of premium pay- 
ments. Specifically, it would be 
impracticable, as a rule, to sell fire 
and theft automobile insurance on 
the instalment plan, because, for 
the average purchaser of such in- 
surance, the premiums on such 
coverage are entirely too small to 
make it worth while for the agent 
to be bothered with instalment 
payments. Moreover, any one who 
can afford to own an automobile 
should be able to pay, without em- 
barrassment, for the necessary fire 
and theft coverages in a lump sum; 
if not, he had better dispose of the 
car at once and wait for better days 
before he ventures to buy another. 
When, however, it comes to the 
matter of buying adequate property 
damage, public liability and colli- 
sion coverages, the premium for 
such insurance is pretty certain to 
amount to rather substantial pro- 
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Little May Be Left of the Car—or the Owners Pocket Book—After an Accident 


portions. Even though only prop- 
erty damage and public liability 
are purchased (and everybody 
needs these coverages and is likely 
soon to have to buy them, particu- 
larly public liability), the premium 
for what we consider adequate 
coverage is likely to amount to 
from fifty to a hundred dollars per 
year. For the rich and well-to-do, 
the payment of any such amount 
on the instalment plan would, of 
course, not be a necessity; those 
who can well afford to buy this cov- 
erage would prefer, probably in the 
vast majority of cases, to pay the 
bill in a lump sum, thus being done 
with the matter for the current 
year. 


oo 


UT not all owners of automo- 

biles are of the rich and well- 
to-do class. The vast majority of 
owners, so far as annual income is 
concerned, are of the class whereby 
the cost of the property damage 
and public liability and collision 
coverages is more than many of 
them would care to pay in a lump 
sum. Rather than have such own- 
ers of automobiles go without ad- 
equate coverage, it is far better, 
both from the standpoint of them- 


selves and of the public welfare in 
general, that a plan should be de- 
vised whereby the insurance may 
be obtained on more satisfactory 
terms than by a lump sum pay- 
ment. The instalment plan for pay- 
ing such premiums is an attempt 
to solve this problem. 


The proportionate number of au- 
tomobile owners who in the past 
have bought automobile insurance, 
particularly liability insurance, and 
the proportionate number of such 
owners who in the future will be 
required to buy insurance—liabil- 
ity insurance in particular—have 
an important bearing upon the 
entrance of the instalment plan of 
paying premiums into the automo- 
bile insurance field. Some writers 
affirm that 75 per cent or more of 
the owners of automobiles in this 
country up to the present time have 
bought no public liability coverage. 
Those whose opinions in the mat- 
ter are worthy of respect have esti- 
mated more conservatively, in that 
they have computed that something 
like 60 per cent of the automobile 
owners of this country are not 
carrying liability insurance. On the 
basis of the last-mentioned figure, 
thirteen million or more of the 


owners of automobiles are at pres- 
ent assuming personally their pub- 
lic liability motor risks. The in- 
dications are that this situation will 
not long be permitted. 

For many of these owners the 
payment of the premiums on the 
lump sum plan for adequate cov- 
erage would seem likely to incur a 
hardship. This means, therefore, 
that the companies from which the 
necessary insurance will be pur- 
chased must provide a plan (or 
plans) whereby the premiums may 
more easily be paid by the pur- 
chasers. The instalment plan: of 
payment would seem to be the solu- 
tion of the problem. Those com- 
panies which already have made 
provision for their agents to sell 
automobile insurance covering per- 
sonal liability, property damage 
and collision on the instalment plan 
may be looked upon as pioneers in 
a field which promises much for the 
future. The time when numerous 
companies will be offering automo- 
bile insurance of the types just 
enumerated (particularly personal 
liability) on a premium payment 
plan whereby the recipients of rela- 
tively small incomes may purchase 
the necessary coverage is probably 
not far distant. 
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Hospital Fires 
(Continued from page 8) 


in the operating room where human 
life is being saved by human skill and 
cunning, the greatest precautions 
against the fire danger should be 
taken. The proper storing of cylin- 
ders or cans containing anesthetics, 
the proper ventilation of all rooms in 
which anesthetizing agents are used, 
and greater care with electrical appar- 
atus would help to make the use of in- 
flammable anesthetics safe. 


Communities now boast of their 
fine hospitals, as well as of their fine 
schools and churches. Yet finer hos- 
pitals could be erected, at smaller 
cost to the public, if the great fire loss 
was cut. If the million dollars which 
goes up in smoke every year from the 
burning of hospitals could be saved, 
and the thousands who occupy these 
structures freed from the terror of 
fire, then the United States could be 
proud of its hospitals, and the great 
work they are doing. 


Windstorm Insurance 
(Continued from page 15) 

erly insure against windstorm as well 
as fire. But these are the exception 
and not the rule. Since a number of 
farms may be visited by the same de- 
structive storm, losses from this 
source must necessarily be spread 
over a large and widely scattered 
group of insured, if the burden from 
such a loss is to be moderate. A 
county or other local farmers’ mutual 
fire insurance company cannot wisely 
attempt to give what is called com- 
bined-protection covering against 
windstorm as well as fire. 

A state-wide or district windstorm 
insurance company that uses the offi- 
cers of the local fire insurance mu- 
tuals for its agents, has been found 
a very desirable plan, and this plan is 
now in operation in nearly a dozen 
states. No owner of insurable prop- 
erty, who wishes to play safe, can af- 
ford to disregard windstorm insur- 
ance, and this is particularly true for 
farmers. 


Auto Manual Rates In 
New Hampshire 


NX TOMOBILE manual rates were 
approved in a recent ruling by 
Hon. John E. Sullivan, Insurance 
Commissioner of New Hampshire. 
The Commissioner in a letter dated 
May 23rd, says :-— 

“Your attention is brought to 
House Bill No. 301, which became 
effective on its passage, March 31, 
1929, in the State of New Hampshire. 
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“In substance its provisions are as 
follows: Every insurance company 
authorized herein, which insures 
against loss, by reason of liability to 
pay damages to others for damage to 
property and/or bodily injury arising 
from the operation of motor vehicles 
shall write such policy contracts only 
at a premium rate approved by the 
Insurance Commissioner. 


“Under the foregoing law I have 
approved Manual rates, rules and 
regulations promulgated by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, New York. Pursuant 
thereto, your company is hereby given 
notice of the Department’s decision 
and its strict compliance with such 
rates, rules and regulations shall be 
anticipated. 

“The varied Merit Rating plans 
as devised have been afforded my con- 
sideration, Such seem to be in con- 
flict with the fundamental principles 
of insurance and may well be regard- 


ed as a form of discrimination. 
Therefore, all- Merit Rating Plans 
relating to automobile coverages as 
defined in our Motor Vehicle Insur- 
ance Law, have this day been disap- 
proved for use in the State of New 
Hampshire. 

“With the desire to establish uni- 
formity in our State among all au- 
thorized companies and agents, it 
seems consistent to take any action 
which may be necessary to establish 
such basis. The payment of premium 
rates on the installment basis on such 
classification of risks is without any 
real advantage to the insuring public. 
Pursuant thereto, charge is affixed, 
have this day been disapproved for 
use herein. 

“The foregoing order respective to 
the various plans, rates, rules and 
regulations, becomes effective April 
15, 1929, and is binding upon all au- 
thorized insurance companies in the 
State of New Hampshire. 
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Changing the Flavor 

Wife—“Don’t you think I have put too 
much salt in the soup, dear?” 

Model Husband—“Not at all, dearling, 
there is, perhaps, a little too little soup for 
the salt, that is all.”"—London Passing 
Show. 


Wrong Pasteboards 
Mrs. Henpeck (sarcastically)—“I sup- 
pose you’ve been to see a sick friend— 
holding his hand all evening!” 
Mr. Henpeck (sadly)—“If I'd been 
holding his hands I’d have made some 
money.”—Jester. 


Past Human Help 
Little Lucy—“Auntie, why do you put 
powder on your face?” 
Aunt—“To make me pretty, dear.” 
Lucy—“Then why doesn’t it?”—Sydney 
Bulletin. 


Roped and Branded 
Maud—“So you married your employer. 
How long did you work for him?” 
Myrtle—“Until I got him.”—Montreal 
Star. 


Pedigreed Performer 


In amazement I watched the trained 
flea do his stunts. 

“Did you educate that flea yourself?” I 
asked the man. 

“Yes,” he replied proudly, “I raised 
him from a pup.”—Life. 


Defining 
A pedestrian is a man whose family 
are using the car. 


No Room at the Top 


“My dear,” said the young husband, 
“did you speak to the milkman about 
there being no cream on the milk?” 

“Yes, I told him about it this morning 
and he explained it satisfactorily. I 
think it quite a credit to him, too.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said he always filled the jug so 
full there was no room on the top for 
cream.” 


Somewhere Else 

The wife of a famous English Bishop— 
whom we shall call John Smith—was re- 
cently very ill, and required a serious op- 
eration. As she recovered from the anes- 
thetic, she was heard to murmur: “Am I 
in Heaven? Am I in Heaven? No, there’s 
John.”—Christian Register. 


Souvenir Hunter 
“Mother, was your name Pullman be- 
fore you were married?” 
“No, dear; why do you ask?” 
“Well, I just wondered. I see that 
name on a lot of our towels.”—Vancouver 
Province. 


Trifling Deposit 
She—“There’s Madge Bahr. I under- 
stand she bought that dress by instal- 
ments.” 
He—“I suppose that’s the first instal- 
ment she’s wearing.” —Cincinnati Enquirer. 


Enough for a Mess 
New York—A $20,000 diamond is miss- 
ing from the plane that was wrecked in 
Ohio Tuesday. The diamond was nine 
carrots—Clewiston (Fla.) paper. 








Factory Explosions Are Hard on 
the Houses and Other Property in 
the Immediate Vicinity of the 
Blast, Often Causing Damage 
Within an Area of Many Square 
Blocks. 


tual casualty insurance ran 

back a quarter century earl- 
ier and a score of companies were 
in existence in 1911, the’ institution 
of mutual casualty insurance may 
be said to date from those years of 
1911-12-13, which were marked by 
the passage of workmen’s com- 
pensation acts in so many of our 
states. A few years later additional 
impetus was given by the sudden 
and phenomenal rise of the auto- 
mobile, with its attendant prob- 
lems of liability to the public for 
personal injury and property dam- 
age. 

In two years the number of com- 
panies was trebled and by 1914 
there were some sixty mutual cas- 
ualty companies. The number has 
since increased steadily. In 1919 
there were one hundred companies. 


Pe vet oe the roots of mu- 
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Today there are over one hundred 
and fifty. 

That mutual insurance did not 
earlier assume in the casualty field 
an importance comparable to that 
of the much older institution of 
mutual fire insurance (dating back 
to the establishment in 1752 of the 
first American insurance company 
of any type, a mutual company, the 
Philadelphia Contributionship for 
the Insurance of Houses from Loss 
by Fire, of which Benjamin Frank- 
lin was one of the founders), may 
be ascribed in part to the very un- 
attractive situation from an under- 
writing standpoint that existed dur- 
ing the years between 1885 and 
1911. In 1885 the first employers’ 







liability law was passed. For the 
next third of a century, the period 
during which the United States 
was laying the foundations for its 
present colossal business structures 
in the railroad, steel, oil, lumber 
and other fields, we continued to 
grope with the problem of the in- 
jured workman, at the common 
law, as amended by employers’ 
liability acts. Unlimited awards 
made the liability dangerous to in- 
sure. It was impossible -to esti- 
mate the probable cost of losses 
and set up reserves with anything 
like the accuracy of today. Such 
conditions offered little incentive 
to employers for the establishment 
of their own mutual casualty in- 
surance companies. 
QO 

UT with the advent of work- 

men’s compensation the situa- 
tion was drastically changed. Into 
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the improved situation fitted ex- 
cellently the accident prevention 
methods which at about this same 
time were given impetus in indus- 
try by the development of the 
safety first movement in the rail- 
roads. All in all, here were con- 
ditions ripe for insurance develop- 
ment, and employers were not slow 
to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to organize companies for 
accident prevention and workmen’s 
compensation indemnity, as was 
evidenced by the expansion of the 
institution of mutual casualty in- 
surance. And, too, the rates which 
it was deemed necessary to charge 
for workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance seemed to the organizers of 
these mutual companies to offer 
leeway for the return to policy- 
holders of substantial dividend sav- 
ings. 


Of the new mutual companies or- 
ganized to give service under the 
workmen’s compensation acts, a 
few were provided for by state law, 
some were established by general 
associations of manufacturers and 
other employers, and some were 
established by employers in partic- 
ular trade groups. 


It was natural for employers in 
the same and kindred lines of busi- 
ness to become associated in com- 
panies designed to serve particular 
trade groups. Problems of acci- 
dent prevention, machine guarding 
and safety education peculiar to a 
single industry could thus be 
studied and solved co-operatively, 
on a scale that justified the develop- 
ment of highly specialized under- 
writers, engineers and inspectors. 
Today twenty-five per cent of the 
companies are among those known 
as trade mutuals. 


After strategic places in the field 
had been taken and the era of or- 
ganization had passed its phase of 
rapid increase in carriers, the com- 
panies settled down to growth and 
expansion of their operations. The 
extent of this growth and expan- 
sion is graphically represented in 
the premium income figures by 
years and decades. These figures 
are a better commentary on the 
history of mutual casualty insur- 
ance than are the figures showing 
the multiplication of organizations 
in the field. 


oweo]> 


UTUAL Casualty premiums 
in 1918 were 20 million dol- 
lars. Nine years later in 1927 they 
were 104 millions. Less than 100 
millions were written in the decade 
ended with 1918. Over 600 mil- 
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lions were written in the decade 
ended with 1928. These figures, of 
course, include the automobile pre- 
miums which have increased so 
rapidly in the last dozen years. Re- 
flecting the tremendous growth of 
automobile insurance, the figures 
show that workmen’s compensa- 
tion premiums were a little over 
one-half of the mutuals’ total pre- 
miums in 1923-27, compared with 
three-quarters in 1914-23. 

Related to the casualty premiums 
of all companies of all kinds, mu- 
tual casualty premiums in 1927 
represented one-eighth of the total, 
as compared with one-eleventh in 
1924 and one-twentieth in the pre- 
ceding decade. Confining the com- 
putation to workmen’s compensa- 
tion alone, we find the mutuals in 
1927 writing over one-fifth of the 
total. 

The experience of the mutuals 
in handling their rapidly increased 
volume of business, is indicated by 
their aggregate 15.8 per cent ratio 


‘of underwriting profits to pre- 


miums earned for 1923-27. This 
compares with .4 per cent for all 
companies. For 1927 the compari- 
son is 15.9 per cent to .9 per cent. 

Mutual casualty companies now 
write in 36 of the 44 states having 
workmen’s compensation laws, and 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
in 1927 accounted for 46 per cent 
of the total mutual premiums. But 
the mutuals have extended their 
operations to all branches of cas- 
ualty insurance. Automobile in- 
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surance in .1927 included 15 per 
cent of their writings, liability 
other than automobile 17 per cent 
and accident and health 12 per 
cent. Miscellaneous lines made up 
the total. 
oOOnD 

HE growth of automotive mu- 

tual insurance not only reflects 
the growth of the industry but also 
gives evidence of the increasing 
acceptance in that field as in the 
workmen’s compensation field of 
the principles of co-operative effort 
for loss prevention and cost reduc- 
tion along group lines. There is 
shown a disposition on the part of 
fleet owners to combine their ef- 
forts for loss prevention and insur- 
ance cost reduction along lines that 
insure the application of special- 
ized effort. Non-insurable losses 
of time, material and patronage are 
heightening the insistence of truck 
operators upon effective programs 
of accident prevention. 

Whatever the extent of the 
spread of compulsory automobile 
insurance or drivers’ financial re- 
sponsibility legislation in various 
forms, it is apparent that mutual 
casualty insurance will be given 
wide opportunities for service. 
There seems to be something in- 
herent in imposed or semi-imposed 
insurance, as for example work- 
men’s compensation, that especially 
inclines the assureds toward co- 
operative efforts for cost reduction. 

If this brief review of mutual 
casualty insurance dwells largely 
on the past, it is by way of bring- 
ing the record up to date and thus 
affording a clear view of the pres- 
ent. And he who would peer ahead 
might find basis for his conjectures 
by attempting to project into the 
future those trends of development 
disclosed in the same facts and 


figures. 
oCoas 


West Virginia Ruling 
Concerning Hail 


Insurance 


Hon. Edgar C. Law, Auditor and Ex- 
officio Insurance Commissioner of West 
Virginia under date of May 16th issued 
the following ruling: 

“To All Farmers Domestic Cooperative 

Mutual Insurance Companies: 

“My attention has been called to the fact 
that a number of farmers mutual coopera- 
tive companies have been asked to cover 
hail insurance in this state. This cannot 
be done under the present insurance laws. 

“Section 11 of Chapter 55 clearly defines 
that farmers mutual cooperative fire insur- 
ance companies can insure property against 
damage by fire, lighting and tornadoes, and 
unless our laws are modified these are all 
the classes that a farmers mutual fire com- 
pany can cover.” 














It Gets My Goat 


(Continued from page 11) 


street, or a snowcovered highway of 
any surface material. Application of 
the brakes at even moderate speed 
will often transform the four wheels 
into sled runners. No man lives who 
can control such a projectile—particu- 
larly if brakes are unequally adjust- 
ed. A smash occurring as a result of 
such driving is simon-pure negli- 
gence. It is not an “act of God,” nor 
an accident—it is the only possible 
result of ignorance. It is catastrophes 
of this sort that are responsible for 
Pennsylvania’s ruling that a motor 
car driver’s license to operate is au- 
tomatically suspended when his ma- 
chine causes a death. An investiga- 
tion is made to place the responsibil- 
ity. If the driver was at fault his li- 
cense is revoked for one year. If not 
at fault he is permitted to resume the 
wheel. 

The corner-cutter gets my goat, too, 
To cut corners is to brand oneself a 
lazy, thoughtless, inconsiderate driv- 
er. No time is gained cutting cor- 
ners. There is an element of risk at 
every repetition of the offense. Event- 
ually there will be a wreck. 

Wrong-side parkers seem to be 
growing more numerous. This is an- 














Car “A” Follows Another 
Car Uphill, 


Courtesy Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company 














Attempts to Pass It 
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other evidence of ineffable laziness. 
All state laws provide that motor cars 
may operate only at the right of the 
center of the highway; therefore to 
park against traffic is prima facie evi- 
dence that this section of the law has 
been violated. Ice-cream trucks, or 
gasoline tank cars, cut across traffic 
to reach a lunch stand or filling sta- 
tion—and they usually make the cut 
without giving sufficient warning to 
oncoming or following cars. Their 
deliveries completed, they must again 
cross traffic to reach the lane in which 
they belong. Another violation. 
Wrongside parkers are responsible 
for plenty of diversified trouble, and 
I am in favor of revoking their li- 
censes. No other punishment appar- 
ently will cure them. 


Personally I believe the owner of a 
car with badly damaged fenders lays 
himself open to the suspicion that he 
is a careless, negligent driver, unable 
to gauge distance, or having poor con- 
trol of his machine. Or he has en- 
countered some other driver of that 
description! I have seen a motor car 
with a 200,000-mile record, fenders 
not even scratched; and I have seen 
cars of less than five hundred miles 
with fenders pitifully crushed and 
marred. I am always suspicious of 
the driver of a car with bad fenders, 























Meets Car Coming from 
Opposite Direction 
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and give him plenty of room. He may 
not be negligent or careless, but the 
evidence is against him. 

Another goat-getter is the driver 
who, passing a car in motion, or a 
parked car, swings six or seven feet 
to the left, endangering not only on- 
coming traffic, but machines back of 
him. Jt is remarkable, the number of 
operators who expect a parked empty 
car to jump sidewise at them! At 
least that is what their wide swings 
convey to my feeble intelligence. But 
this is just another phase of careless- 
ness, and perhaps of bad eyesight. 


How many motor car operators 
have defective vision? To answer 
slangily, you’d be surprised! State 
laws require that an operator have 
twenty per cent of normal vision, and 
for a long time that was thought to 
be sufficient, but now the experts tell 
us the man with eyesight only twenty 
per cent of normal is almost blind, 
and cannot distinguish objects twen- 
ty feet away. Other ocular defectives 
are color blind. Still others are af- 
flicted with “tunnel vision,” which is 
simply what the phrase implies. These 
unfortunates are individuals of limit- 
ed perimeter. A perimeter is the 
whole outer boundary of vision—in 
other words, the measure of sight. 
“Tunnel-visioned” men and women 


LJ 











Crowds It Over Cliff. One Killed, 
Three Injured, Car Demolished. 











Keep Your Position On a Hill; If You Want to Pass a Car, Do It On the Level 
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see only those objects upon which 
their eyes are directly focused. They 
cannot see out of “the tail of their 
eye,” as we call it. Gaze straight 
ahead of you at some object. On your 
outstretched hand raise the forefinger 
directly in front of the eyes, then 
move it right or left, keeping the eyes 
straight ahead. The person of normal 
vision can see that finger when his arm 
is right-angled to his body, but the 
person with “tunnel-vision” loses 
sight of it when it moves eight or ten 
inches. Imagine what a menace such a 
driver must be to other road users. In 
a Southern city not long ago it was 
discovered that a man who had been 
driving a fire truck for eight or ten 
years was one of the worst examples 
of “tunnel vision” ever brought to the 
attention of eye specialists in that city 
—and a remarkable fact about this 
man was that he thought all other 
folks’ vision was as limited as his! No 
person should be granted a driver’s li- 
cense or permitted to operate a car 
who has less than fifty per cent of 
normal eyesight. I believe that after 
an accident the driver responsible—if 
still in the land of the living—should 
be required to submit proof that his 
vision was good. The individual who 
drives a car, knowing his eyes are bad, 
certainly violates the golden rule—as 
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well as commits perjury if he con- 
tends that he is physically sound. 


The goat-getter—it will have been 
noticed—is the selfish, discourteous, 
foolhardy driver. He is the individ- 
ual who fails to keep his machine in 
good mechanical condition, for which 
there is no possible excuse. We have 
been listening to his alibis for too 
many years. No matter what hap- 
pens, he is never to blame! He never 
travels faster than “fifteen miles an 
hour”—the speed discovered by cas- 
ualty insurance companies to be that 
at which all wrecked cars were trav- 
eling! Some one else is always “hog- 
ging the road.” His lamps were ad- 
justed “only last week.” A mechanic 
examined his brakes “only yester- 
day.” His breath may reek of liquor, 
but he had “only one drink.” He 
“just didn’t think,” when he straddled 
the white line around the curve or 
over the hill. He “thought he had 
room,” when he banged into another 
car in an attempt to park. He didn’t 
know he was “going so fast,” when he 
passed the intersection. He “thought 
he could make it,” when he couldn’t. 
He thought the pedestrian was “going 
to stop.” He “forgot” that a wet road 
surface, or a wet street, is slippery. 
There was a fog, and he “couldn’t 
see’—or headlights blinded him. 











Car “E” Reaches Curve 
with Car Ahead 


Courtesy Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company 





And Tries to 





Someone else is always to blame; it is 
never his fault. 

It is time to call a spade a spade. A 
human being is responsible for nine 
thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
nine crashes in each ten thousand. 


The ten thousandth crash may 
truly be an accident — it may even 
be the result of a mechanical defi- 
ciency in the car. Which reminds me 
that I have overlooked one alibi— 
“the steering gear gave way.” I have 
considerable doubt that a steering 
gear ever failed without an instant’s 
warning. On the Lincoln Highway 
one morning I saw a small car coming 
toward me with both front wheels 
wobbling violently. I pulled to one 
side, but before the car could reach 
me it crashed into a pole. 

“When did that ‘reach rod’ pull 
loose ?”’ I asked the driver. 

“Oh, there’s been something the 
matter with my steering gear for two 
weeks,” he replied. “I don’t know 
what it was.” 

“Did you consult a mechanic ?” 

“No, I hadn’t time.” 


For two weeks, therefore, this driv- 
er had been jeopardizing his own and 
other lives and property. For two 
weeks he had been guilty of gross 


(Continued on page 30) 








Pass It 








Not Seeing Machine 
Approaching Around Curve 


With Which It Collides, Seriously 
Injuring Two People and 
Damaging Car. 





Keep Your Place On a Curve and Do Your Passing On a Straight-of-Way 





T THE recent session of the New 
A York Legislature now ad- 
journed, several insurance 
measures were enacted into law. A 
brief summary of these bills is listed 
below. 

House 2. (Alterman) An act to 
amend the insurance law in relation to 
standard provisions for burglary in- 
surance policies. Chapter 284. 


House 28. (Smith) Amends the 
general municipal law so as to allow 
municipalities to contract for indem- 
nity insurance covering municipal lia- 
bility to injured firemen. Chapter 22. 

House 206. (Robinson) Amend- 
ing Group 18, Subdivisftm-1, of Sec- 
tion 3, Compensation Law, relative to 
hazardous employment by excepting 
from such group the giving of in- 
structions to students in educational 
institutions. Chapter 702. 


House 628. (Miller) Amending 
subdivision 2, Section 3, Compensa- 
tion Law by classifying as occupa- 
tional diseases to be compensated for, 
injuries from radium, radium emana- 
tions or X-Ray. Chapter 64. 


House 702. (Stone) Adding new 
article 11-B, Highway Law, provid- 
ing among other things for suspension 
of motor vehicle license and registra- 
tion until proof of financial responsi- 
bility has been given, where operator 
is found guilty of certain violations ; 
for revocation of licenses on failure to 
satisfy judgment; proof of financial 
ability to be evidenced by certificate 
of insurance carrier, surety bond or 
the deposit of money or collateral. 
Chapter 695. 


House 744. (O’Brien) Relates to 
issuance of policies of workmen’s 
compensation insurance by foreign 


insurance companies. Requires surety’ 


bond or deposit of security in such 
amount as may reasonably represent 
twenty-five per cent of the outstand- 
ing reserves for compensation losses, 
the amount in no case to be less than 
$25,000 or more than $1,000,000. 
Chapter 305. 

House 936. (Conroy) Amending 
section 143, Insurance Law, by per- 
mitting suspension of broker’s certifi- 
cate of authority pending investiga- 
tion and hearing.. Chapter 282. 

House 1126. (Stone) Amends 
the Insurance Law in relation to re- 
organization of existing corporations 
and amendment of certificates. Chap- 
ter 171 
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Current Legislation 
Brief Summary of Bills Recently Up for Consideration 


House 1283. (Cohen) Amending 
section 110 and adding new sections 
110-A and 110-B, Insurance Law, by 
providing for insurance against losses 
by larceny of automobile and for 


STATUE OF JOHN HARVARD 
At Harvard University. 


standard provisions for policies for 
burglary, larceny and theft of auto- 
mobiles. Chapter 281. 


House 1525. (Cornaire) Adds 
new section 80-A, Insurance Law, 
providing for merger or consolidation 
of two or more casualty corporations. 
Chapter 286. 


House 1660. (Stone) Amending 
subdivision 4 of section 143, Insur- 
ance Law, making fee to be paid by 
individual applicant for broker’s li- 
cense, $7.50, where business is in a 
city of more than 50,000 and less 


than 100,000, and $5.00 where busi- 
ness is in a city of not more than 50,- 
000. Chapter 283. 

House 1678. (Miller) Amending 
section 121-A, Compensation Law, 
relative to proof of dependency in 
foreign countries. Chapter 300. 

House 1701. (Miller) Amends 
the Compensation Law in relation to 
funeral expenses. Chapter 299. 

House 1783. (Cornaire) Amends 
Group 18, subdivision 1, section 3 
Compensation Law, providing that 
the law shall not cover persons en- 
gaged in voluntary service not under 
contract of hire. Chapter 304. 

Senate 46. (Westall) Enacting the 
Motor Vehicle and Highway. Traffic 
Law. Amends the present insurance 
section by requiring every person op- 
erating a motor vehicle as to which a 
bond or policy of insurance is re- 
quired, which is in any manner in- 
volved in an accident, within five days 
to give written notice of the time 
and place of the accident to the surety 
or insurer. Failure to do so shall 
constitute a misdemeanor but shall 
not affect the liability of the surety or 
insurer. Chapter 54. 

Senate 1156. (Wales) Amends 
the Insurance Law in regard to title 
and credit guaranty corporations. 
Chapter 290. 

Senate 1202. (Wales) Amending 
section 186, Insurance Law, by en- 
larging the powers of mutual employ- 
er’s liability and workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance corporations so as to 
permit them to guarantee the per- 
formance of the insurance contracts, 
or workmen’s compensation obliga- 
tions required of mutual casualty 
companies under the provisions of 
section 54 of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law, or to execute surety 
bonds covering workmen’s compen- 
sation obligations when such bonds 
are required in any state from com- 
panies authorized to transact work- 
men’s compensation business under 
the provisions of this article. Chap- 
ter 295. 

Senate 1204. (Fearon) Amend- 
ing section 129, Insurance Law, relat- 
ing to domicile of corporation formed 
as result of merger of fire or marine 
insurance corporations located in an- 
other state. Chapter 285. 

Senate 1278. (Fearon) Amends 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law in 
relation to funeral expenses and de- 
pendents’ children. Chapter 303. 
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Senate 1390. (Wales) Amending 
subdivision 2, section 3, Compensa- 
tion Law, by adding certain addi- 
tional diseases to list of occupational 


diseases for which compensation may 
be had. Chapter 298. 


Senate 1410. (Gates) Amends 
subdivision 3, section 15 providing 
for consecutive awards. for total or 
partial loss or loss of use of more than 
one member or parts of members. 


Chapter 301. 


Senate 1412. (Gates) Amends 
Group 14, subdivision 1, section 3, 
relative to work in laundries. Chap- 
ter 564. 

Senate 1413. (Gates) Amends 
section 56 by providing for a recov- 
ery of compensation from a sub-con- 
tractor primarily liable to injured em- 
ployee or dependents, claims not to 
affect right to recover from general 
contractor or his carrier. Chapter 


302. 
Idaho 


T THE 1929 session of the Idaho 
Legislature, provision was made 
for the creation of the Idaho Insur- 
ance Commission for the purpose of 
clarifying, revising and codifying the 
laws of the State of Idaho, regulating 
and controlling the business of insur- 
ance in all of its branches and forms. 
The rights and duties of this body are 
briefly summarized below: 


The Commission shall be composed 
of seven members, two of whom shall 
be the Attorney-General and the Di- 
rector of Insurance of the State of 
Idaho. The Governor shall imme- 
diately upon the act becoming effec- 
tive, complete the Idaho Insurance 
Commission by the appointment of 
five additional members, who shall be 
qualified by reason of their training 
and experience in the business of in- 
surance. The persons so appointed 
shall, so far as possible, be representa- 
tives of the different classes of insur- 
ance business carried on within the 
state. 


Such commissioners shall, imme- 
diately upon their appointment and 
acceptance thereof, enter upon the 
performance of their duties. It shall 
be their duty to investigate the laws 
of other states and territories of the 
United States having to do with the 
business of insurance, to arrange for 
and hold hearings within the State of 
Idaho for the purpose of receiving, 
discussing and considering sugges- 
tions or objections from any person 
or persons who may be interested in 
any phase or phases of the law of in- 
surance, and to conduct such other in- 
vestigations and research as may be 
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helpful in the compilation of the re- 
port provided for in this act. 

It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to prepare a report of its findings 
and recommendations on existing and 
proposed laws, which report shall be 
completed and submitted to the Gov- 
ernor not later than December 1, 1930. 


A copy of such report shall be sub- 
mitted to the. Lieutenant Governor 
and to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, upon the convening 
of the Twenty-First Session of the 
Legislature. An appropriation of 
$2000 is made for the purpose of pay- 
ing the expenses of the Commission. 








What Gets My Goat 
(Continued from page 28) 


negligence. In my opinion his care- 
lessness had earned revocation of his 
driving license. 

America’s death toll will be less 
heavy only when motor vehicle laws 
are actually obeyed. I do not mean 
that we should institute speed traps 
or place bewhiskered constables be- 
hind the hedges, or send thousands of 
patrolmen into the highways to annoy 
and harass motorists, but I mean that 
owners and operators of motor vehi- 
cles in some manner should be im- 
pressed with the fact that Caution 


and Courtesy are the A B C of motor 
car operation. Shall we begin this 
instruction now, in the fourth or fifth 
grades, in the hope that the next gen- 
eration of drivers will be sensible? 
If Caution and Courtesy were part 
of the equipment of every driver 
there would be no necessity for motor 
laws. It is “old stuff,” of course, to 
say if each driver observed the Golden 
Rule motor laws would be unneces- 
sary. But unfortunately the rule un- 
der which too many operators pro- 
ceed is, “Drive as carelessly and reck- 
lessly as you think the other fellow is 
going to drive—and do it first!” 
That’s what gets my goat! 
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Los Angeles, Cal. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Newark, N. J. 
Portland, Oregon 
St. Paul, Minn. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Winnipes, Can. The principle of Mutual Insurance has been in vogue 
ever since the days when ancient traders formed “jack- 
pots” to reimburse themselves for losses sustained at sea. 


Because Mutual Insurance has weathered the test of time and because it has 


stood longer than any other form of insurance, it is recognized to be the sound- 
est and most equitable of all. 


Over 47,000 policyholders in the Hardware 
Mutual Casualty Company now demonstrate 


their preference for Mutual Insurance. 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY CO. 


STEVENS POINT, WISCONSIN 
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Twin Mutual Group 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
CONTAINS NEWS AND TIMELY Insurance Company 
ARTICLES ON TOPICS OF Automobile Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company 
LIVE INTEREST TO THE Aut bile Mutual Liability 
INSURANCE WORLD Insurance Company 


ce 
Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An gy 8 . of can arom aie Mutual In- 

° * surance om es associat man- 

Subscriptions $2.50 Per Year sgeeetek aed Siveteh 0 tabalag ‘auusmnee 
costs. Dividends 20% to 25%. 


atin Twin Mutual Group 


180 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, I. 211 Congress Street 
Boston, Mass. 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 
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and Benjamin lrankhin 


MUTUAL CASUALTY 
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City; Jamestown Mutual I Co., Ji 
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was Chairman 
of the Board 


‘Success depends chiefly om these two 
virtues, INDUSTRY and FRUGALITY. 
Waste neither time nor money, but 
make the best use of both” 

— Benjamin Franklin 


N 1752, Benjamin Franklin called together a 

meeting of prominent Colonists at the Court 
House in the city of Philadelphia and outlined a 
plan whereby at small yearly cost each of them 
could be insured against loss if his home burned. 

Thus was founded the first insurance company 
in America—a mutual company with Franklin as 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. 

The spirit of thrift, industry and economy ex- 
pressed in Franklin’s words quoted above, from 
the beginning became a characteristic of mutual 
insurance. It has remained so, 

Eloquent of mutual stability is the fact that there 
are operating today five mutual companies over 
125 years old, twenty-one over 100 years old and 
one hundred and sixteen over 75 years old. 















A mutual insurance company is a corporation 
owned and managed by its policyholders. Through 
sound management and careful selection of risks, 
mutual corporations are able to return to their 
owners, the policyholders, a substantial part of 
their insurance premiums. 


A worth-while booklet on mutual casualty in- 
surance will be sent on request. No solicitation 
will follow. Address Mutual Insurance, Room 2204, 
180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 





MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 

FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 
Accident and Health 
Automobile (all forms) Plate Glass 


Burglary and Theft Property Damage 
Workmen's Compensation Fidelity 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 
NaTIONAL AssociaATION of Mutuat Casuatty Companizs and American Mutvat ALLIANCE 


ls Liability 1 








Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., 
Casualty Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ia.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, Wis.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New York 
, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual- Liability "Co. -» Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co., New York City; Texas Employers I iation, Dallas, Texas; 





U. S. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co., Utica, N.Y. 
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Madison, Wis.; Central Mutual 


aor Mutual Casualty 
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Combined Statement of Companies “FEDERAL” 
Has Always Kept Faith 


Comprising 
Federal Hardware & Implement Mutuals 
DECEMBER 31, 1928 


ASSETS 

Cash and Investments. . .$9,812,751.15 1905—$ 15,416.79 1917—$ 435,088.12 
Accrued Interest 129,118.58 1906— 26,455.35 1918— 557,191.13 
Other Assets 1,408,720.78 1907— 52,599.93 1919— 849,973.17 
$11,350,590.51 1908— 73,204.55  1920—1,181,287.94 

LIABILITIES 1909— 105,379.88  1921—1,681,811.54 

Reserve for Unearned 1910— 136,243.10 1922—1,912,406.33 
oe $6,139,476.85 1911— 159,864.70 1923—2,429,321.88 
Reserve for Unadjusted 1912— 183,251.08  1924—2,623,490.8 
oth 462,375.56 9 3,25 924—2,623,490.89 
Other Liabilities 251,787.64 1913— 209,343.34  1925—2,932,462.39 
SuRPLUs 4,496,950.46 1914— 246,501.89  1926—3,216,952.31 
ee meee 1915— 289,797.29  1927—3,497,850.28 

$11,390,590.51 1916— 354,386.15  1928—3,808,564.89 


Total 
$26, 996,508.51 


Cash Dividends Paid Policyholders 
Since Organization 








Retail Hardware Mutual Hire Ins.Co. 


OF MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE SO 


Hardware | Dealers Mutual Fre Ins.Co. 


F STEVENS POINT,WISCONSIN 


Minnesota Imple ment Mutual Fire Ins.Co. 


F OWATONNA,.MINNE SOT, 
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Over 100,000 Atgomobile Owners 


are Profiting by the 
Leadership 


of this Company, the Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 


Company, with 


.a larger premium income for 1928 than any other Illinois 
insurance company of any kind 


.a larger volume of automobile insurance than any other 
participating carrier in the country 


.31 branch offices and hundreds of claim service repre- 
sentatives throughout the country 


. over $10,000,000 eash assets, including over $2,500,000 


surplus to policyholders. 


You can insure your car in this 
Company and save money. 


T*<; saving—which has always 
been at least 25% of the automo- 
bile insurance premium — comes 
from selection of risks, prevention 
of accidents and economical man- 
agement. The rates charged by the 
“L-M-C” are exactly the same as 
those charged by other leading in- 
surance companies, but in the 


“L_-M-C” earnings at the end of each 
year are returned to policyholders 
in the form of dividends, or held 
for their benefit in the surplus and 
reserves of the Company. 


Over $1,500,000 was returned to 
policyholders in cash dividend sav- 
ings in 1928. Over $22,000,000 
has been paid for losses and re- 
turned to policyholders in divi- 
dends since organization in 1912. 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 
JAMES S. KEMPER, President 
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CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


Mutual Insurance Building 
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